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If  1  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  teriter  it  tvould  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  var  seUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  cHmes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  tsiih  the  iron  hands  of  the  late;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  tshen  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  hs  mag  go  on  /earless.— Dm  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


complexity  of  oar  constitation.  A  little  obstinacy  on 
both  sides  is  almost  to  be  desired,  merely  in  the  interests 
of  discovery. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  “panic,”  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  called  it, 
against  the  proposed  new  title  of  Empress  has  not  yet 
abated.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  and  resolutions  of  protest  have  been  carried  with 
very  little  opposition.  The  resolution  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday, 
to  pray  her  Majesty  not  to  assume  the  title  of  Empress, 
was  rejected,  but  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  ma> 
jority,  48  in  a  House  of  228,  was,  as  the  Times  said,  a 
warning.  Still  more  of  a  warning  was  the  ground  on 
which  Lord  Cairns  justified  his  opposition  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  resolution — the  argument  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  do  nothing  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Bill  because  it  was  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  the  House  of  Lords  takes  up  such 
a  ground,  it  is  condemning  its  own  existence  with  its 
own  mouth.  What  is  the  good  of  the  House  of  Lords 
if  it  cannot  oppose  the  House  of  Commons  even  when 
that  body  is  going  against  the  clearly  declared  will  of 
the  nation  ?  There  have  been  several  conversations  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  feasibility  of  getting  a 
night  for  discussing  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion — substantially 
identical  with  that  moved  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the 
Lords — before  the  Easter  holidays,  but  it  has  been  put 
off,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has  refused  to  guarantee  a  night 
after  Easter  out  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  Meanwhile,  the  Proclamation  of  the  new  title 
may  take  place,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  there  is  a 
technical  flaw  in  the  Bill,  which  will  necessitate  another 
reference  to  the  Lower  House.  The  Daily  News  on 
Monday  asserted  that  the  Queen  has  no  objection  to 
being  content  with  the  extension  of  her  old  title,  but  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  now  insists  on  the  adoption  of  the  title  of 
Empress.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  persists  in  advising  the  new 
title,  it  would  no  doubt  be  unconstitutional  for  Her 
Majesty  to  disregard  his  advice.  What  if  the  Queen, 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  'contradicting  the  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  should  refuse  to  take  the  new 
title,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  committed  to  it,  and  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  political  honour  to  stand  to  it, 
should  decline  to  advise  any  other  ?  Is  there  any  alter¬ 
native  but  his  resignation  ?  Is  this  the  next  surprise  in 
store  for  us  ?  And  if  he  should  resign,  which  would  be 
a  very  legitimate  consequence  of  his  recent  blundering, 
would  a  more  pliant  Conservative  be  asked  to  form  a 
Ministry,  or  would  there  be  an  appeal  to  the  country  ? 
It  is  a  very  pretty  knot  to  untwist.  A  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister,  with  a 
majority  of  the  people  backing  the  opinion  of  the  Queen, 
and  a  majority  in  Parliament  committed  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  would  throw  some  light  on  the 


Since  the  pacific  assurance  made  by  the  Servian 
Minister  of  Foreigpi  Affairs  to  the  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  of  Austria,  the  war-party  at  Belgrad  is  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  excitement.  With  the  exception  of  a 
Radical  section  of  the  press,  the  Servian  journals  of 
almost  all  parties  bitterly  attack  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government.  Many  of  these  papers  will  not  acraow- 
ledge  the  binding  character  of  the  pacific  declaration, 
and  loudly  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  Cabinet,  or  at 
least  of  M.  Pavlovitch,  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Two  of 
the  Ministers,  Boskovitch  and  Zdravkovitch,  have,  of 
their  own  free  will,  offered  their  resignation,  which 
was,  however,  not  accepted  by  Prince  Milan.  We 
learn  that  this  sorely  troubled  ruler,  who  from 
day  to  day  fears  an  attack  upon  his  throne  or 
his  life,  recently  sent  a  confidential  agent,  in  secret 
mission,  to  the  Hungarian  Premier,  M.  Tisza,  at 
Pesth,  in  order  to  declare  his  utter  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  the  war- party.  Prince  Milan  added 
that  the  agitation  was  mainly  fed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Pan-Slavist  member  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  M.  Mile- 
titch,  whose  emissaries  were  sent  out  from  Neusatz  and 
Semlin  into  Servia.  A  wish  was  expressed  that  these 
intrigues  should  be  stopped  by  the  Hungarian  authori¬ 
ties.  M.  Tisza  replied  that  the  free  institutions  of  Hun¬ 
gary  did  not  allow  of  any  interference,  but  that  ho 
would  devote  his  attention  to  the  matter.  At  Vienna, 
the  revival  of  the  Servian  war  agitation  has  awakened 
great  attention ;  the  more  so  because  the  Belgrad 
papers  maintain  that  the  assurance  given  by  a  Foreign 
Secretary  was  not  binding  upon  Prince  Milan.  It  is 
said  that  a  personal  declaration  of  the  Prince  will  now 
be  insisted  upon  on  the  part  of  Austro- Hungary.  This, 
it  is  true,  might  lead  to  a  catastrophe  at  Belgrad. 
Military  preparations  are  in  the  meanwhile  continued  in 
Servia,  under  the  pressure  of  the  war- party ;  and  the 
explanations  given  on  that  subject  to  Prince  Wrede,  the 
Austrian  representative,  are  not  found  satis&ctory  at 
Vienna.  Great  supplies  of  arms  have  been  ordered  for 
Servia,  and  munition  is  manufactured  in  the  country  to 
a  large  extent.  Any  real  outbreak  at  Belgrad  might, 
however,  lead  to  an  intervention,  which  would  utterly 
destroy  the  chances  of  the  Pan- Servian  movement. 


All  sorts  of  contradictory  reports  come  from  the 
Herzegovina,  and  the  more  honest  correspondents  admit 
that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  known.  The  only  thing 
clear  is  that  the  pacification  is  as  far  from  being  effected 
as  ever,  and  even  farther,  for  it  is  agreed  that  the  in¬ 
surgents  are  much  less  inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms 
since  their  last  victory,  the  importance  of  which  has 
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Rtt-Tfliry  the  loaji  iB  England  if  l«t  a  tenafvorary  fdief. 
The  ban  mnat  in  Bidia  be  calculated  in  silver  and  the 
iaterat  sent  to  England  and  paid  in  gold.  The  mn^~ 
mented  home  dranghta  on  India  ia  one  of  the  canaea  of 
tlie  fall  in  die  price  of  ailrer.  The  andden  depreciation 
of  adTer  and  the  conaeqnent  enhancement  of  charge  ta 
the  Government  in  lajingdown  the  jearlj  anm  required 
in  England  of  about  15,000,000?.  casta  a  grave  aimdovr 
on  the  fntnre.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  canaea 
an  estimated  loss  of  over  1,000, 0<X)?. 


While  French  financiera  are  trying  to  give  the 
Khedive  a  tempcurarj  Hft — whether  6oni  a  diainterested 
seal  for  the  prosperilsy  of  Egypt  or  from  a  tender 
anxiety  for  their  own  depreciai^  bonds  aeema  to  be 
doubted — aCaira  in  Turkey  are  getting  more  and  more 
hopefeaa.  Every  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Snltan's  finances  having  fiailed,  the  Government  has  had 
no  resource  bat  to  suspend  payment  of  the  April  coupon, 
and  promise  to  pay  in  J  nly.  An  extraordinarily  prodno 
trve  sheep-tax,  which  falls  doe  m  the  forthcoming  spring 
months,  is  spoken  of  as  being  now  their  only  hope.  A 
great  many  good  atories  of  Tnrkiah  corruption  are 
coming  from  Constantinopte,  which  a^ord  some  amnse- 
ment  to  everybody  but  the  bondholders. 


There  was  an  interesting  diaenssion  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  last  week  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  the  law  should  do  for  the  reformation  of 
habitual  drunkards.  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  read  the  paper 
on  which  the  diaenssion  was  taken,  divided  the  question 
into  three  branches 


1.  Is  further  legislation  required 
for  the  control  and  management  of  the  habftnal 
drunkard  ?  2.  Are  the  nreaent  powers  capable  of  being 

nsed  for  his  reformation  ?  3.  If  not,  and  new  legislation 

is  required,  what  direction  shonld  it  take  ?  ’’  Dr.  Car- 
penter  decided  that  new  legislation  ia  required,  and  that 
it  shonld  take  the  direction  of  locking  up  the  drunkard 
as  a  lonatic  until  he  was  cored.  This  course,  we  must 
take  leave  to  think,  is  open  to  objections.  The 
moment  society  carries  its  right  of  locking  up  evil¬ 
doers  beyond  those  who  are  dangerous  to  property  or 
person,  it  must  encounter  grave  difficulties  as  to 
drawing  the  Hne.  An  intemperate  tea-drinker  may 
do  almost  as  much  harm  to  himself  and  his  Ikmily  as  an 
intemperate  drinker  of  alcohol,  although  he  is  not  so 
obviously  incapacitated  for  business.  Dr.  Carpenter  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  that  the  drunkard  might  be  locked  up 
till  he  was  cured.  Bat  some  doubt  was  thrown  on  this 
by  Dr.  Ellis,  who  had  for  fifteen  years  kept  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  reception  of  dipsomaniacs.  His  experi¬ 
ence  was  that,  having  once  passed  a  certain  Hne,  they 
were  incurable.  We  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Cameron,  that  efibfis  should  be  directed  rather 
towards  locking  up  the  drink  than  locking  up  the 
drunkard. 


The  strangely- worded  notice  in  the  Berlin  Reiehs- 
Anzeiger^  referring  to  the  alleged  intention  of  the  Czar 
to  abdicate  or  to  appoint  a  Begent,  does  not  clear  up 
the  mystery.  In  the  Agence  Gen^cde  Ruzze,  which  is 
the  only  Russian  paper  that  has  as  yet  expressed  itself 
on  the  subject,  the  report  in  question  is  declared  to  be 
without  foandation.  “  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,”  that  journalistic  agency  says,  **  is  not  suffering ; 
quite  recently  be  has  been  on  a  bear  hunt,  which  seems 
to  indicate  a  good  state  of  health.  He  will  go  to  Ems, 
according  to  his  annual  custom ;  after  that,  even  as  in 
former  years,  to  Jugenheim ;  and  from  thence  back  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  will  await  the  visit  (^several  foreign 
sovereigns  and  princes.”  At  Stuttgart  also,  where  Rnssian 
family  affairs  are  generally  well  known,  owing  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  King  Kari  with  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  no  news 
seems  to  have  arrived  of  the  Czar's  intention  to  with¬ 
draw,  even  temporarily,  from  State  affairs.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  question  of  a 
longer  absence  of  Alexander  II.,  during  this  year,  from 
his  empire,  has  been  discussed — no  douM  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Question.  To  leave  the  unpleasant 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  apparently  to 
the  Czarewitcb,  whilst  virtually  tying  him  down  to  a 
special  programme,  might  appear  a  master-stroke  to 
some  of  tlM  more  Machiavellian  minds  of  the  Czar's 
advisers.  Bat  at  present  we  cannot  see  very  clearly  in 
this  matter  ;  the  resolutions  of  a  despotic  Government 
being  shrouded  in  darkness  and  mostly  carried  oat  at  an 
anexpected  moment.  _ 


The  papers  relating  to  the  collision  bet  ween 'the  Alberta 
and  the  Mistletoe  have  been  published.  A  court  of  in- 
qniiy  was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  in  August  last, 
bat  the  Adzniiulty  took  no  action  pending  the  result  of 
the  coroner's  inquests.  Towards  the  end  of  December, 
they  considered  the  report  of  the  Court,  and,  it  appears, 
acquitted  Prince  Leiningen  of  all  Uame,  on  the  groand 
that,  although  the  nominal  commander  of  the  Alberta, 
“  his  attention  was  frequently  and  unavoidably  taken  up 
by  attendance  on  the  Qneen  ”  daring  the  passage.  Cap¬ 
tain  Welch  they  judged  to  be  the  really  responsible 
officer ;  and,  considering  that  “  in  accordance  with  the 
finding  of  the  Court,  the  course  steered  by  the  Alberta 
shonld  have  been  sneh  that  she  could  not  have  been 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Mistletoe,  through  any 
alteration  of  coarse  made  hy  that  vessel,”  they  refused 
to  acquit  him  of  blame  in  not  having  exhibited 
sufficient  care  and  caution,  and  desired  the  Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief  to  “  reprimand  him  accordingly,”  what¬ 
ever  that  may  amonnt  to.  The  sums  offered  to  the 
widows  of  Stokes  and  Turner  were  known  before.  Mrs. 
Stokes  got  500Z.,  and  Mrs.  Turner  400?.,  on  condition 
that  they  relinquished  aU  farther  claim,  which  they 
agreed  to  do.  A  lengthy  correspondence  with  George 
HLscock,  the  steward  of  the  Mistletoe,  who  had  his  wrist 
shattered,  is  also  pnbHshed,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Hiscock  was  not  satisfied  with  the  7 hi.  compensation 
offered  him,  but  failed  to  extract  more.  As  Hiscock  had 
a  wife  and  six  children  all  under  fourteen,  who  are 
worse  off  with  a  disabled  breadwinner  than  no  imme¬ 
diate  breadwinner  at  all,  he  has  not  been  very  Hberally 
treated,  and  his  case  shonld  be  reconsidered.  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  has  received  3,000?.  as  compensation  for  his 
peenniary  loss,  which  he  accepts  as  liberal. 


Following  the  precedents  of  the  last  three  years,  the 
Indian  Budget  was  not  pnblicly  discussed  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  but  last  f^torday  the  financial  statement 
of  Sir  William  Mnir  was  published  in  the  Gazette  of 
India,  We  think  it  nnforrtnnate  that  the  Indian  Budget 
shonld  not  be  discussed  in  the  Legislative  Council,  but 
the  reason  assigned  is  that,  when  no  fi^esh  tax  is  imposed, 
tbe  matter  is  beyond  the  scope  and  fonctions  of  the 
Ijegislatare.  No  fresh  taxation  is  intended  for  the  year 
1876-77.  The  accemnts  for  1874-75  show  a  total 
revenue  of  50,570,177?. 

The 'ordinary  erxpendtture  daring  the  mme  period  amounted  to 
>'>0,251,047?.,  including  2,237,800?.  for  the  Famine  Relief  Fond.  The 
extraonlioi^  expenditure  for  public  works  was  4,249,566?.  The 
regular  estimates  for  1875-76  place  tbe  revenue  at  50,991,000?.,  and 
the  ordinary  expenditure  at  49,744,000?,  including  656,000?.  the 
balanee  of  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  famine.  The 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  public  works  is  estimated  at 
4,143,(S>0?.  The  budget  for  1876-77  estimates  the  revenue  at 
5(i,480,000/.,  and  tbe  ordinary  expenditure  at  50,336,000/.  The 
extraordinaiy  expenditure  for  Public  Works  is  fixf^l  at  3,759,000?.  to 
meet  which  it  is  proposed  daring  the  financial  year,  1876-77  to  raise 
3,000,000?.  by  Irians,  including  360,000?.  on  account  of  the  Hcindia 
and  llolkar  Railways.  The  remaining  2,640,000?.  are  to  be  raised  in 
Kogland  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Tbo  extraordinary  expenditure  for  Pnblic  Works  is 
the  curse  of  Indian  finance.  Loans  expended  prodne- 
tively  are  perfectly  defensible.  They  may  be  fairly 
charged  to  capital.  Bat  the  difficulty  in  India  is  to 
discover  what  forms  of  outlay  are  really  productive. 


A  case  was  tried  at  the  Suffolk  Lent  Assizes  which 
the  Pa??  MaU  Gazette  justly  comments  upon  as  being 
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“out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  assize  business.”  The 
nominal  prosecutor  was  Edward  Ship,  an  assistant 
game-watcher,  in  the  employment  of  Sir  E.  Kerrison  ; 
and  the  accused,  Charles  Goody,  was  charged  with 
night  poaching  armed  and  in  company  with  divers  other 
persons,  and,  further,  with  maliciously  wounding  Ed¬ 
ward  Ship.  Ship  himself  was  the  only  witness  to  the 
actual  outrage,  but  he  swore  positively  to  Goody  as  one 
of  five  men  who  set  upon  him.  It  was  a  tolerably 
clear  moonlight,  and  the  identification  might  ha7e  been 
considered  trustworthy  enough  but  for  two  circum¬ 
stances — that  Ship  could  identify  none  of  the  other  four 
men,  and  that,  although  he  knew  Goody,  he  did  not 
identify  him  till  he  was  informed  that  Goody  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  one  of  the  band.  But  the  ugly  feature 
in  the  prosecution  was  the  way  in  which  the  evidence 
of  another  witness  was  obtained,  Charles  Knights,  who 
professed  to  have  passed  the  five  poachers  on  the  road, 
and  to  have  recognised  Goody  among  them.  It  came 
out  in  cross-examination  that  this  witness,  when  first 
interrogated,  denied  having  recognised  any  of  the  men, 
that  he  was  then  bribed  with  the  offer  of  a  reward  of 
25Z.,  and  when  he  still '  persisted  in  his  denial  was 
threatened  with  dismissal  &om  his  employment.  Lord 
Coleridge,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  made  some  very 
strong  remarks  on  this  feature  of  the  prosecution,  which 
we  quote  at  length  from  the  Suffolk  Chronicle  : — 

I  do  not  agree  that  this  case  has  been  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  think  so,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  observation  really  applies,  not  only  to  the  man 
Knights,  but  to  the  whole  case.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  has 
been  a  determination  to  get  a  conviction  against  this  man,  and  that 
processes  have  been  resorted  to — I  don’t  know  by  whom,  and  I  had 
rather  not  enquire  by  whose  authority — to  bring  evidence  before  you 
at  all  hazards,  and  make  you,  if  possible,  convict  this  man.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  reward  of  26/.  offered.  If  a  gen¬ 
tleman  chooses  to  offer  25/.  for  evidence,  the  evidence  is  subject  to 
the  observation — the  natural  observation — that  evidence  got  by  a 
reward  is  open  to  the  remark  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  reward. 
If  a  gentleman  chooses  to  offer  25/.,  and  he  has  got  it  to  offer,  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  free  country,  but  over  and  above  this,  it  does  seem  that  as 
to  this  man  Knights  the  prosecution — I  don’t  choose  to  individualize 
just  now — the  prosecution  are  determined  to  have  a  conviction. 
This  man,  having,  as  it  appears,  known  of  the  case  at  the  time  it 
was  before  the  magistrates,  and  never  said  one  word  about  it,  having 
twice  over  to  several  people,  as  he  admits,  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  is  tufned  out  of  his  employment  because  he  won’t  say  to 
the  contrary,  and  then  he  is  brought  up  here  to  give  evidence  to  eke 
out  a  prosecution  that  is  deficient  in  evidence  in  other  respects,  and 
you  are  asked  to  believe  it,  and  yet  you  are  gravely  told  that  this 
prosecution  is  conducted  like  all  other  prosecutions.  Gentlemen,  if 
you  were  sitting  there  trying  a  man  for  his  life,  what  would  you  say 
of  a  witness  who,  having  twice  over  said  he  could  not  identify  the 
man,  and  been  turned  out  of  his  emplo3rment  because  he  would  not 
say  he  could,  was  afterwards  brought  up  here  on  a  prosecution  to 
identify  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life.  This  is  what  has  been  done 
here.  I  had  rather  not  use  what  very  limited  command  I  have 
over  English  epithets  to  express  what  I  think  of  conduct  like’ 
that  in  a  criming  prosecution.  The  course  of  justice  could  not  go 
on  if  that  sort  of  thing  was  for  a  moment  to  be  permitted,  and  I 
trust  that  you  feel  as  strongly  as  I  feel  the  mode  in  which  that  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  attempted  to  be  laid  before  you.  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
think — it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  that  observation  is  or  is  not  well- 
founded — this  shows  the  spirit  of  the  prosecution.  I  don’t  know  who 
prosecutes ;  I  do  not  enquire,  but  this  shows  the  spirit  of  the  prose¬ 
cution.  What  do  you  think  is  the  influence  of  turning  a  man  out  of 
his  employment  and  dealing  with  him  as  we  find  Knights  was  dealt 
with — what  do  you  suppose  the  influence  of  that  has  been  upon  the 
other  witnesses  in  the  case  ?  If  it  is  known  perfectly  well  that  this 
is  to  be  the  mode  of  dealing  with  a  witness  who  won’t  identity  a  man, 
what  are  you  to  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  other  witnesses 
who  do  identify,  and  how  far  do  you  think  that  their  evidence  is  or 
is  not  to  be  qualified  by  the  conduct  which  has  been  brought  before 
us  to-day,  and  is  not  even  in  the  least  degree  denied  or  qualified  by 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ? 

We  qnote  Lord  Coleridge’s  comments  at  length, 
because  it  is  clear,  as  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  remarks, 
that  so  strong  a  censure  of  the  conduct  of  a  prosecution 
ought  not  to  remain  without  fruit  of  some  kind.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted ;  but  if  he  had  been  undefended, 
the  chances  were  that  the  means  which  had  been  taken 
to  procure  evidence  would  never  have  been  discovered. 


and  considerable  humour.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  in 
Boston,  as  in  Norwich,  the  Conservatives  have  conspired 
to  get  the  borough  disfranchised  because  they  felt  the 
power  passing  from  their  hands.  Such  an  accusation 
from  one  parfy  against  another  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
with  a  reservation,  but  certainly  in  both  boroughs  the 
excessive  frankness  of  Conservative  witnesses  is  sus¬ 
picious.  Our  correspondent  points  out  that  certain 
words  used  by  the  Commissioners — “  the  views  of  the 
electors  are  not  enlarged,  and  a  speech  from  a  candidate 
is  the  last  thing  they  care  for  ” — were  taken  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Collins,  one  of  the  defeated  Conserva¬ 
tives,  who  is  said  to  have  boasted  after  his  defeat  that  ho 
would  get  the  borough  disfranchised.  The  gifts  of 
coals,  he  contends,  which  formed  the  chief  alleged 
means  of  corruption,  were  an  annual  custom,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  they  fell  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  came  unexpectedly.  This  is 
an  ingenious  argument,  but  must  also  bo  received  with 
caution. 


ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT. 


The  Government  has  certainly  the  ill-luck  to  do,  by 
oice  or  necessitv.  almost  evervthinor  it  has  undertaken 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Boston  elector,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  Boston  is  not  so 
corrupt  as  the  Commissioners  have  painted  it.  We  are 
sorry  we  have  not  space  for  his  letter,  which  discusses 
the  charges  made  by  the  Commission  with  much  detail 


choice  or  necessity,  almost  everything  it  has  undertaken 
to  do  about  Egypt  in  the  most  inconvenient  and  round¬ 
about  way.  The  weekly  papers  have,  at  any  rate,  some 
reason  to  complain  of  Ministerial  gyration.  It  was  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  week  ago,  when  Sir  Stafford 
Nbrthcote  announced  that  the  Khedive  had  given  his 
assent,  by  telegram,  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cave’s 
Beport.  Up,  the  next  day,  went  the  Egyptian  stock, 
which  during  the  previous  week  had  been  tumbling  dis¬ 
mally.  On  Monday  night,  by  another  surprise,  the 
Report  was  published  in  a  late  edition  of  one  of  the 
evening  papers  ;  and  on  the  following  day  all  the  morn¬ 
ing  journals  were  overflowing  with  the  text  and  the  com¬ 
mentary.  Everyone  was  smitten  with  the  startling  con¬ 
viction  that  what  Mr.  Cave  had  to  say  amounted  to 
little  or  nothing  after  all,  and  this  estimate  not  being 
adequate  to  support  the  confidence  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  “  ^yptians  ”  came  down  again  with  amazing 
rapidity.  The  result  of  the  whole  business  is  that  we 
are  very  much  as  we  were  before,  that  is,  except  the 
'  holders  of  the  depreciated  securities.  Mr.  Cave  has  not 
discovered  the  Khedive  to  be  any  worse  than  most  people 
suspected,  but  neither  has  he  made  out  that  the  Khedive’s 
finances  are  any  better.  He  gives  us  facts,  or  at  least  figures, 
on  which  we  may  base  what  calculations  we  please,  as  to 
the  financial  future  of  the  country.  His  own  scheme  for 
the  restoration  of  Egyptian  credit  goes  deep  bat  not 
quite  deep  enough,  in  our  judgment.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  we  shall  have  to  consider  it  as  anything 
more  than  a  suggestion,  for  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  Ministry,  in  its  present  mood,  will  go  into  any  such 
uncertain  enterprises  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Cave 
invites  them.  It|  is  necessary,  however,  to  survey  the 
whole  situation,  for,  with  an  administration  that  leaps 
from  one  secret  and  surprising  resolution  to  another,  the 
public  mind  must  be  on  its  guard.  The  intervention  of 
this  country  in  the  financial  administration  of  E^pt 
involves  far  too  serious  consequences  to  bo  determined 
by  a  hasty  expression  of  public  opinion  after  another 
Ministerial  surprise. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  Report 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  might  have  been 
drawn  from  the  common  knowledge  that  most  people 
had  of  Egyptian  affairs  four  ni'^nths  ago.  It  is  that 
whatever  may  be  the  resources  ot  — gypt  it  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  establishing  an  equilibrium  in  the  finances  of 
the  country  unless  the  whole  social  and  administrative 
system  be  reformed ;  but  without  an  equilibrium  the 
crash  must  come,  and  soon.  The  Khedive  may  make 
some  arrangement  this  year  with  French  or  othar 
usurers,  and  may  stave  off  bankruptcy  for  the  moment, 
like  the  insolvent  trader  who  borrows  a  hundred 
pounds  on  a  bill  of  sale.  But  the  traders  wait 
for  something  to  turn  up,  while  it  is  not  possible 
for  anything  to  turn  up  for  the  Khedive.  Indeed, 
according  to  Mr.  Cave,  the  finances  of  Egypt  have  great 
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pernoianent  and  inevitable  losses  ahead  that  will  griev* 
onslj  cripple  the  State  even  if  temporary  arrangements 
can  be  made  about  the  floating  debt.  On  the  other 
handy  the  sources  from  which  increased  revenue  are  to 
be  looked  for  are  distant  or  uncertain,  unless,  indeed, 
the  reornnlsation,  socially  and  administratively,  of  the 
entire  Egyptian  system  be  carried  out.  But  that  is 
impossible  ;  to  be  efiectual,  it  should  go  from  top  to 
bottom  of  society.  It  should,  in  the  first  place,  eradicate 
or  magically  change  the  Khedive  himself ;  it  should 
provide  him  with  honest  servants  ;  it  should  convert  the 
miserable  Fellaheen  into  civilised  and  thrifty  subjects. 
Then  the  work  of  development  might  begin.  But 
Mr.  Cave’s  plan  falls  far  short  of  this,  and  such  as  it  is 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Khedive  would 
consent  to  be  bound  by  it.  An  English  minister  in 
Egypt,  at  once  controlling  the  finances  and  the  adminis> 
tration,  would  either  find  his  will  constantly  set  aside 
by  the  Khedive  or  would  reduce  the  nominal  ruler  to 
what  an  Oriental  would  consider  a  despicable  nullity. 
A  conflict  would  assuredly  ensue,  such  a  conflict  as  has 
often  taken  place  in  India  between  British  residents  and 
native  princes.  In  India  the  Resident  has  the  Supreme 
Oovemment  behind  him,  with  military  power  if  needful. 
Are  we  prepared  to  coerce  the  Khedive  with  a  show  of 
such  power  should  he  break  the  engagement  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cave  ?  This  is  a  point  which  we  have  to  consider 
before  we  go  a  st^  further.  The  Khedive,  if  he  should 
send  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  home  by  the  first  steamer  from 
Alexandria,  would  act  very  rudely,  but  would  break  no 
engagement,  and  would  compel  us  to  use  no  other 
weapon  than  possibly  a  few  severe  words.  But  if  the 
debt  were  refunded,  and  the  “  Control  Minister  ”  ap- 


THE  BUDGET. 

Rarely  has  a  Budget  been  received  with  more  indiffer¬ 
ence  than  that  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  last.  The  City  or 
the  country  at  large  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  agi¬ 
tated  either  before  or  after  the  financial  statement.  The 
attendance  in  Committee  was  small ;  the  debate  in  Com¬ 
mittee  was  of  the  tamest  description ;  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  may  claim  to  have  made  his  Budget  as  little 
interesting  as  if  he  had  been  discoursing  aboutthe  finances 
of  India,  or  about  some  petty  local  Bill.  The  House  dis¬ 
played  far  more  genuine  animation  when  discussing,  on 
Tuesday,  the  respective  merits  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
whiskies  than  when  considering  the  raising  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  nearly  eighty  millions'  sterling.  Of  course 
there  were  some  excellent  reasons  for  this  marked  lack 
of  interest.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  little 
that  was  new  or  unexpected  to  communicate  to  the 
Committee.  Everyone  knew  on  the  morning  of  April  1, 
by  the  public  journals,  that  the  revenue 


had  yielded 

77,131,693/.,  or  1,506,693/.  more  than  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  estimated.  It  was  known  also,  from 
the  Estimates  already  submitted,  that  he  must  provide 
for  an  expenditure  in  1876-77  of  not  less  than 
78,000,000/.  It  was  clear  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
there  could  be  no  considerable  remission  of  taxation, 
and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  national  finances  to  add  to  the  present  taxation.  A 
little  mild  curiosity  existed  as  to  the  actual  expenditure 
of  1875-76,  and  the  nature  of  the  necessary  new  tax. 
But  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  informed  the 
House  that  there  had  been  expended  last  year 
76,421,773/.,  that  is  to  say,  889,773/.  more  than  the  total 
sum  of  the  Estimates,  and  581,123/.  less  than  the  sum 
voted  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  when  he  added  that 
he  proposed  to  add  a  penny  to  the  rate  of  the  income- 
tax,  he  had  told  pretty  nearly  all  which  the  majority  of 
his  audience  cared  to  hear. 

We  do  not  find  much  to  dissent  firom  in  his  new  pro¬ 
posals  with  respect  to  taxation.  It  is,  perhaps,  no 
great  loss  that  those  who  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Conservative  reaction  should  know  and  feel  that,  sooner 
or  later,  it  generally  means  a  higher  income-tax. 
Whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  also  right 
in  raising  the  limit  of  exemption  from  this  tax  from 
100/.  to  150/.,  and  in  making  the  legitimate  reduction 
on  small  incomes  120/.  on  all  incomes  under  400/. 
instead  of  80/.  on  all  incomes  under  300/.,  is 
more  doubtful ;  and  we  should  not  have  been 
sorry  if  the  old  figures  had  been  maintained,  and 
if  all  classes  of  the  community  had  been  sharply 
reminded  that  the  country  had  embarked  on  a  perilous 
career  of  extravagance.  His  proposal  to  sacrifice 
26,000/.  of  revenue,  in  order  to  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  tax  on  “  male  servants  ”  boys  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  house- servants  during  a  few  hours  each  day,  is 
very  innocent,  and  will  be  perhaps  a  satisfactory  boon  to 
a  small  number  of  families.  We  might  have  been  glad 
to  see  a  reconstruction  of  the  income-tax  in  some  funda¬ 
mental  points;  but, as  the  discussion  of  Thursday  showed, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  induce  the  House  to 
look  deeply  into  awkward  fiscal  questions.  The  really 
grave  aspect  of  the  Budget  is  the  enormous  expenditure, 
unparalleled  in  times  of  peace.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
could  not  but  feel  that  this  was  so,  and  accordingly  he 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  statement  to  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  size  of  the  Government  Estimates,  and  to 
a  vindication  of  the  character  of  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  against  the  charge  of  extravagance.  Analysing 
the  causes  of  increase,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Navy 
Estimates  were  larger  than  their  predecessors  by 
504,000/.,  an  addition  which  few  will  grudge  if  the  sum 
is  wisely  expended.  The  Army  Estimates  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  increase  of  304,0(X)/.,  their  bloated  dimen¬ 
sions  being  now  15,282,000/.,  or  twice  as  much  as  the 
Army  cost  us  thirty  years  ago,  and  little  short  of 
what  was  voted  for  it  during  the  height  of  the 
Crimean  War.  The  increase  in  the  Post-Office  and 
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Telegraph  departments  will .  scarcely  be  grudged,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  comparatively  small,  and  because  it  is  sure 
to  be  attended  by  some  increase  in  revenue.  The 
additional  charge  for  the  debt  is  also  excusable  ;  last 
year  it  was  agreed  to  appropriate  an  additional  sum  of 
400,000Z.  towards  the  extinction  of  debt,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  retrace  the  steps  then  deliberately  taken. 
We  must,  however,  say  one  word  about  an  additional 
expenditure  of  150,000?.  under  the  head  of  temporary 
debt.  This  is  provision  for  the  interest  on  the  4,000,000L 
paid  to  the  Khedive  for  his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
Of  course,  he  is  bound  to  hand  over  to  us  every  year 
200,000?.  by  way  of  dividend,  until  we  come  into  full 
possession  of  our  fortune,  and  if  he  performs  his  obliga¬ 
tions  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  sum  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  has  set  apart.  But  before  making 
his  statement,  the  latter  no  doubt  bad  an  opportunity  of 
looking  into  Mr.  Cave’s  report,  and  of  perceiving  how 
hopeless  or  imprudent  it  was  to  expect  with  certainty 
that  the  Khedive  could  pay  his  debts  to  us  or  anybody. 
The  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  flattering  to  our  Egyptian  debtor ;  it  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  some  speeches  made  earlier  in 
the  Session  by  himself  and  other  Ministers ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  it  is  prudent  to  act,  as  the  Government 
do,  on  the  supposition  that  money  given  to  Eastern 
potentates  is  irrecoverably  gone.  “We  cannot  admit,” 
said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  coming  to  the 
gist  of  his  defence,  “  ourselves  to  be  chargeable  with 
extravagance  or  want  of  economy,  as  compared  with 
our  predecessors,  because  our  Estimates  are  larger  than 
theirs.  The  fact  is  that  the  circumstances  have  changed, 
and  that  new  demands  on  the  revenue  have  followed  as 
the  natural  result  of  a  new  policy  having  been  adopted 
in  reference  to  various  questions  within  the  last  few 
years.”  Admitting  that  there  had  been  a  serious  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  he  added, 

“  It  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  two  items,  namely, 
the  grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  which  amount  to 


tion  ;  the  mode  of  keeping  the  national  accounts  was  then 
changed  ;  the  whole  gross  revfenne  of  the  country  was 
paid  into  the  Treasury ;  and  separate  votes  were  taken 
in  Supply  for  the  expense  of  collection,  the  result  being  to 
show  an  apparent  incrca.se  in  the  cost  of  expenditure.  But 
after  eliminating  this  element  from  the  figures,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  considerable  growth  in  population,  it  is 
surely  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  gravity  that  the 
business  of  the  country  cannot  be  conducted  at  less  than 
78,000,000?.,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  po8.siblo  in 
1850  to  keep  it  under  50,000,000?.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  is  so  much 
better  than  it  was.  It  is  far  from  certain  that  the 
Governments  of  those  economical  days  were  imprudently 
parsimonious.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  refers,  by  way  of 
excuse,  to  the  recent  demands  made  upon  the  Imperial 
Treasury  by  the  local  authorities ;  but  no  one  is  better 
acquainted  than  he  is  with  the  fact  that  local  expenditure 
has  increased  also  simultaneously  with  the  increase  in 
the  expenditure  for  which  Parliament  is  mainly  respon¬ 
sible.  We  fear  that  the  truth  here  lies  only  too  near  the 
surface.  The  explanation  of  the  growth  of  expenditure 
or  the  larger  part  of  it  lies  not  in  recondite  considera¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  in  the  general  rise  of  prices.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  population  and  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  wants  for  which  Government  must  provide. 
It  is  mainly  due,  we  fear,  to  the  little  esteem  in  which 
economy  is  now  held.  Constituencies  have  forgotten 
the  existence  of  this  virtue,  and  M.P.’s  are  little  likely 
to  remember  what  electors  omit  to  note.  Meanwhile, 
we  ask  the  former  to  reflect  upon  the  first  fruits  of  the 
financial  declaration  with  which  the  Prime  Minister 
came  into  office,  that  “the  abolition  of  the  income- 
tax  ”  was  one  of  the  measures  “  which  the  Conservative 
party  have  always  favoured.” 


EDUCATION  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

There  was  a  certain  languor  and  sense  of  unreality 
about  the  Education  debate  on  Wednesday,  a  complaint 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  made  about  more  than  one  of 
the  debates  in  which  our  legislators  engage.  The  chief 
speakers  seemed  to  be  oppressed  partly  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  little  that  was  new  to  ur^e,  and  that  that  little 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  division,  but  still  more  by 
the  fact  that  the  Government  profess  to  have  in  hand  a 
scheme  framed  to  promote  part  at  least  of  the  objects  of 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  Bill.  All  sides  being 
agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  education,  it  is  now 
mainly  a  question  of  machinery ;  and  neither  the  House 
nor  the  country  could  be  expected  to  take  much  interest 
in  a  machinery  which  has  often  been  discussed,  and 
which  cannot  at  present  be  carried,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  waiting  for  the  proclamation  of  a  scheme  the  secret 
of  which  is  jealously  guarded,  and  which  is  certain  to  be 
passed,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  This  may  have 
slightly  affected  the  division  as  well  as  the  debate,  but 
only  slightly,  for  the  chief  cause  of  the  increased  majority 
for  the  Government  this  year  was  the  support  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Roman  Catholic  contingent.  The  chief 
good  of  bringing  on  a  discussion  of  the  Bill  at  the 
present  moment  would  have  been  to  elicit  a  declaration 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  and  thus  get 
longer  time  for  its  consideration,  and  this  was  no  doubt 
Mr.  Dixon’s  purpose.  He  failed  to  draw  from  Lord 
Sandon  any  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  thus  the  debate  was  not  so  much,  as  Mr.  Pell 
described  it,  “a  full  dress  rehearsal,”  nor  as  another 
member — the  House  was  very  theatrical  in  its  similes — 
described  it,  a  performance  of  Hamlet  with  the  part 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out,  but  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  Hamlet  forced  on  by  Polonius  when  he 
was  ready  with  his  part,  and  before  the  ambitious 
actor  who  was  to  enact  the  Prince,  and  who  was 
universally  credited  with  an  entirely  new,  original,  and 
profound  interpretation  of  the  character,  thought  fit  to 
divulge  the  results  of  his  study.  Why  Lo^  Sandon 
should  have  been  so  cunningly  reticent,  why  he  should 
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have  winked  so  hard  at  Mr.  Bright,  and  slapped  so 
knowingly  the  bag  in  which  he  holds  his  cat  concealed, 
is  easy  to  nnderstaiid  as  a  matter  of  party  tactics,  and 
also  affords  a  luminons  illnstration  of  the  extraordinary 
weakness  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
Bench.  If  Lord  Sandon’s  scheme  is  really  constructed 
in  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  is  not  merely  a 
tricky  fabrication  in  the  interest  of  certain  supporters 
of  the  Conservative  party,  against  which  the  country 
would  “  protest  strongly  **  if  it  were  allowed  time  to 
examine  the  scheme  and  make  its  protest  heard,  why 
should  he  use  such  determined  strength  of  will  to  keep 
it  secret  ?  Why  should  he  boast  of  the  resolution  witn 
which  he  has  resisted  alike  the  allurements  of  society 
and  the  pertinacity  of  honourable  members  in  the 
lobby?  Every  art  has  apparently  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  possessor  of  this  great  secret,  the  joints 
in  his  armour  have  been  skilfully  tried,  he  has  been  taken 
at  all  sorts  of  unguarded  moments,  members  have  button¬ 
holed  him  in  the  lobby  when  his  heart  was  expanded  with 
party  triumphs  over  Slave  Circulars  and  Royal  Titles, 
artful  wives  and  daughters  have  coaxed  him  in  drawing¬ 
rooms,  wily  husbands  have  led  the  talk  on  education 
after  dinner.  But  no  knight  of  old  romance  ever 
guarded  his  lady’s  secret  with  more  exemplary  con¬ 
stancy  than  Lord  Sandon  guards  the  secret  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  Education  Bill ;  he  has  “  steeled  ”  himself,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  with  an  invulnerable  mail,  and 
he  is  excessively  proud  of  the  feat.  It  is  a  kind  of  pride 
that  would  bo  more  appropriate  in  the  elementary 
schoolroom  or  the  boarding  establishment  for  young 
ladies  than  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  not  muen  is  to 
be  expected  from  a  statesman  whose  mental  development 
permits  him  to  talk  of  “  protesting  strongly  against  the 
conjunction  of  the  great  and  noble  cause  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation  with  what  he  believes  to  be  the  fatal  principle  of 
universal  Board  Schools.”  We  have  heard  it  whispered 
sometimes  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  gradually 
sinking  to  the  level  of  a  big  vestry,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  all  the  wit  which  is  now  spent  upon  alder¬ 
men  will  fix  itself  upon  members  of  Parliament ;  but 
when  we  find  that  Lord  Sandon’s  “great  and  noble 
cause  ”  and  “  fatal  principle  ”  are  not  received  with 
laughter  in  the  august  body,  because  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  correct  expressions  to  lay  before  the  half- 
educated  constituencies,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
vestrydom  is  much  too  glorious  a  future  to  anticipate 
for  the  Collective  Wisdom. 

A  cynic  might  suggest  that  one  of  the  most  useful 
measnres  that  could  be  passed  by  Parliament  would  be  a 
Bill  for  the  higher  education  of  its  own  members.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  a  task  too  gigantic  even  for  a  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  might  be  done.  It 
would  not  cost  much  to  reprint  as  a  Parliamentary  paper 
a  celebrated  oration  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smith.  A 
great  waste  of  oratory  might  be  saved  if  Noodle’s  ora¬ 
tion  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  held  as 
read  on  every  such  occasion  as  Wednesday  last.  Take, 
for  example,  Mr.  Sandford’s  speech  on  moving  an 
amendment  to  the  Bill  then  before  the  House ;  what  a 
shameless  plagiarism  it  is  from  the  eloquent  Noodle. 

Mr.  8andford  was  opposed  to  compulsion,  not  because  it  emanated 
from  the  hon.  member  Birmingham  ;  he  should  oppose  it  eren  if  it 
come  from  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lirerpool.  He  opposed  it 
not  as  a  matter  of  statistics,  but  of  principle.  He  valued  edueation 
murii,  but  he  valued  the  liberty  of  the  subject  more.  If  the  system 
of  State  interference  was  permitted,  where  was  it  to  end?  Besides, 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  permissive  compulsion 
which  existed  at  present  and  the  universal  compulsion  which  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  would  enforce.  .  .  . 

The  system  of  compulsion  was  not  so  popular  in  the  Metropolis  as 
the  hon.  member  had  represented.  In  proof  of  this,  he  might  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  money  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of 
compulsion  was  increasing.  The  system  of  compulsion  also  interfered 

with  the  agricultural  labour  market . He  believed  that  it 

was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  those  who  could  not  aflbrd 
to  pay  for  a  sound  education,  but  he  could  not  admit  that  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  algebra,  should  be  taught  to  people  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbours.  .  .  .  This  was  a  most  dangerous  as¬ 
tern,  converting  a  nation  of  labourers  into  a  nation  of  clerks.  4ue 
Colonies  were  anxiously  appealing  to  them  to  send  out  labourers,  not 
clerks. 

If  the  aforesaid  oration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 


honourable  audience,  Mr.  Sandford  would  have  given 
proof  of  considerable  stolid  courage  if  he  had  ventured 
to  make  such  a  speech.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
tone  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  lowered  hy  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  introduction  into  the  House 
of  successful  self-made  men  of  business,  who  did  not 
know  their  “  hic^  hcec^  hoc*'  and  who  had  had  no  special 
training  in  the  art  of  politics.  But  such  debates  as  that 
of  Wednesday  throw  some  doubt  upon  this  generalisa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sandford,  Lord  Francis  Hervey,  and  Lord 
Sandon  are  men  who  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
obtained  seats  under  the  old  system,  but  they  all 
delivered  speeches  in  the  Education  Debate  of  which, 
in  manner  as  well  as  in  matter,  the  average  brewer  or 
soap-boiler  would  have  been  heartily  ashamed.  The 
soap-boiler,  modest  man,  has  not  had  the  education  in 
“  hicj  hmCy  hoc,"  and  the  art  of  politics,  but  his  casual 
experience  has  given  him  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  realities  of  life  ;  there  is  an  honest  simplicity  about 
his  platitudes ;  he  reserves  them  for  the  hustings,  and 
would  get  ashamed  of  them  altogether  if  he  were  not 
encouraged  by  such  high  examples  into  believing  that 
they  are  the  corr^t  thing  for  a  member  of  Parliament 
in  the  exalted  exercise  of  his  functions. 

In  Scotland,  as  the  Times  reminds  us,  the  “  fatal 
principle  ”  of  Board  Schools  has  been  adopted  without 
leading  as  yet  to  any  social  cataclysm.  But  here,  it 
seems,  such  is  the  dense  ignorance  or  the  English  mind, 
such  its  ungovernable  rashness,  the  great  and  noble 
cause  of  education  must  be  advanced  by  other  means. 
It  is  true  that  if  the  appalling  experiment  of  estab¬ 
lishing  School  Boards  all  over  England  were  ventured 
on,  the  Church  would  have  a  majority  on  the  Board  in 
nearly  every  parish  ;  and,  if  the  individual  Boards  were 
left  free,  as  in  Scotland,  to  settle  their  “  religious  diffi¬ 
culty  ”  each  for  itself,  the  clerical  party  could  make  any 
provision  that  it  pleased  for  religious  instruction,  out¬ 
side  the  hours  during  which  the  schoolmaster  is  paid 
for  his  services  out  of  public  funds.  But  there  would 
occasionally  be  a  Dissenter  on  the  Board,  foisted  in 
there  by  a  mean  cumulation  of  votes,  who,  if  he  could 
not  absolutely  thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  majority, 
might  give  his  colleagues  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  And 
here  and  there,  in  such  hotbeds  of  impiety  as  Birming¬ 
ham,  the  power  would  be  held  by  the  secularists ;  and, 
however  ably  the  godless  children  in  their  schools 
might  hold  their  own  in  a  “  morality  bee,”  such  un¬ 
fortunate  school  districts  would  be  open  sores,  which 
would  taint  the  pure  life  of  the  whole  community.  The 
present  Government  will  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “  fatal  principle  ”  into  England.  But, 
after  all,  this  “fatal  principle  ”  is  a  minor  matter.  The 
main  thing  is  that  every  child  in  the  country  should  be 
taught  to  read  and  to  write,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  whether  by  clericalists  or  by  secularists.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Government  mean 
to  make  some  sort  of  endeavour  to  secure  this. 
School  inspectors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. ‘Matthew 
Arnold,  and  Factory  Commissioners,  are  unanimous  in 
advising  the  adoption  of  some  means  for  compelling 
attendance  at  the  Elementary  Schools.  Mr.  Dixon  need 
not  be  disappointed  at  losing  his  motion  for  the  univer¬ 
sal  establishment  of  Board  Schools,  if  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  concede  this.  iTie  machinery  from 
which  Ixjrd  Sandon  at  present  declines  to  remove  the 
veil  may  not  be  the  best  that  could  be  had,  but  .if  it  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  children  into  the  schools,  the 
experience  of  a  few  years  will  gradually  convince  the 
country  generally,  as  it  has  already  convinced  Mr. 
Cross,  that  the  voluntary  system  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  “  fatal  principle  ” 
of  ^ard  Schools,  is  at  once  more  expensive  and-  less 
efficacious  than  the  National  system. 


MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

The  London  clergymen  who  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  at  Sion  College  the  address  on  the  Church  of 
England  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  published  in 
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Macm%llan*8  mnst  have  been  sorclj  puzzled  to  know 
whether  their  wayward  counsellor  was  or  was  not  chaf> 
fing  them.  The  only  part  of  the  lecture  which  they  can 
have  enjoyed  thorougnly  and  without  misgiving  must 
have  been  the  lectarer^s  vicious  little  flings  at  snch 
common  enemies  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Dale  of  Birmingham.  For  though  Mr. 
Arnold  announced  that  henceforth  in  his  old  age  he 
means  to  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  grace  and 
peace,  he  has  still  enough  of  the  Old  Adam  left  in  him 
to  be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  passing  stroke 
at  the  hip  or  thigh  of  an  ancient  adversary.  With  all 
his  growing  love  of  grace  and  peace,  he  cannot  quite 
reconcile  himself  to  total  abstinence  from  the  hot  taste 
of  ginger.  In  speaking  of  the  Church,  he  cannot  quite 
forget  his  nnregenerate  dislike  to  the  dissidence  of  dis¬ 
sent.  The  Dissenters,  he  thinks,  are  men  of  war  in  the 
sphere  of  g^ce  and  peace  ;  and  he  cannot  help  girding 
on  his  armour  to  cast  them  out.  “  Look,”  he  cries,  “  at 
one  of  the  ablest  of  them,  who  is  much  before  the  public, 
and  whose  abilities  I  unfeignedly  admire — Mr.  Dale. 
Mr.  Dale  is  really  a  pugilist,  a  brilliant  pugilist.  He 
hM  his  arena  down  at  Birmingham,  where  he  does 
Ins  practice  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Jesse  Col- 
lings,  and  the  rest  of  his  band ;  and  then  from  time  to 
time  he  comes  up  to  the  metropolis,  to  London,  and 
gives  a  public  exhibition  here  of  his  skill.  And  a  very 
powerful  performance  it  often  is.  And  the  Times  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  chief  Dissenting  ministers  are  becoming 
quite  the  intellectual  equals  of  the  chief  of  the  clergy. 
Very  likely ;  this  sort  of  practice  is  just  the  right  thmg 
to  brace  a  man’s  intellectual  muscles.  I  have  no  fears 
concerning  Mr.  Dale’s  intellectual  muscles ;  what  I  am 
a  little  uneasy  about,  is  his  religious  temper.  The 
essence  of  religion  is  grace  and  peace ;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Dale  cultivates  grace  and  peace  at  other 
times  when  he  is  not  bnsy  with  his  anti-Church  practice, 
yet  his  cultivation  of  grace  and  peace  can  be  none  the 
better,  and  must  naturally  be  something  the  worse,  for 
the  time  and  energy  given  to  his  pugilistic  interludes.” 

This  spirited  airing  of  his  heels  before  “  eschewing  self- 
assertion  ”  and  finally  entering  the  stall  of  grace  and 
peace,  must  have  been  veiy  ddightful  to  Mr.  Arnold’s 
audience  at  Sion  Collie.  It  must  have  been  gratifying 
to  have  it  proved  to  tli^m  so  clearly  that  the  objections 
and  complaints  of  the  Dissenters  are  “  to  speak  truly, 
irreligiotts  objections  and  complaints,”  and  that  the 
more  the  sense  of  religion  grows,  as,  from  the  good¬ 
nature  and  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  it  may  be 
expected  to  grow,  the  more  indisposed  will  men’s  minds 
be  to  listen  to  those  objections  and  complaints.  But 
when  they  thought  seriously  of  the  means  whereby  Mr. 
Arnold  advises  them  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  true 
religious  spirit,  they  must  have  been  as  sorrowful  as  the 
young  man  who  was  told  to  sell  all  that  he  had.  Mr. 
Arnold  was  at  pains  to  assure  them  that  he  was  their 
best  friend.  “  I^fessed  ardent  enemies  of  the  Church,” 
he  said,  have  assured  me  that  I  am  really,  in  their 
opinion,  one  of  the  worst  enemies  that  the  Church  has, 
a  much  worse  enemy  than  themselves.  Perhaps  that 
opinion  is  shared  by  some  of  those  who  now  hear  me. 

1  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  totally  erroneous.  It  is 
founded  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  character  and 
scope  of  what  I  have  written  concerning  religion.”  But 
the  clergymen  at  Sion  College  mnst  have  had  their 
doubts.  They  must  have  thought  that  Mr.  Arnold’s 
defence  of  the  Church  bore  a  suspicious  likeness  to 
his  defence  of  the  Bible.  If  they  did  not  like  his  new 
interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Bible,  they  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  liked  his  new  interpretation  of  their 
duties.  For  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Arnold  expects  oi 
them?  What  mnst  they  do  to  save  the  Establishment  ?. 
Analysing  the  combination  of  forces  which,  according  to 
the  writer  of  the  political  summary  in  the  Fortnightly 
ItevieWf  are  threatening  the  Establishment,  Mr.  Arnold 
finds  that  none  of  them  are  really  formidable  except 
one,  the  estrangement  of  the  thinking  and  leading  por¬ 
tion  of  the  working-classes.  In  their  estimation,  the 
Church  is,  as  Mr.  Arnold  “has  somewhere,  in  joke, 
called  it,  an  appendage  to  the  Barbarians ;  an  institntion 


devoted  above  all  to  the  landed  gentry,  but  siIk)  to 
the  propertied  and  satisfied  classes  genei^y,  favomring 
immobility,  preaching  submission,  and  reserving  trans¬ 
formation  in  general  for  the  other  side  of  the  gram” 
The  working-classes,  having  an  ideal  future  of  their  own — 
“  a  future  on  earth,  not  np  in  the  sky  ” — do  not  look  wfth 
favour  on  an  institntion  of  which  they  entertam  this 
opinion.  And  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  deny  that  thear 
opinion  of  the  Church  is  well  founded.  “  But,”  be  crieo, 
“  certainly  the  superstitions  worship  of  existing  soeial 
fibcts,  the  devoted  obsequiousness  to  the  landed  and  pro¬ 
pertied  and  satisfied  classes,  does  not  inhere  in  Ike 
Christian  religion ;  the  Church  does  not  get  it  froa&  the 
Bible.”  The  Bible  “.enjoins  self-sacrifice  all  round.” 
The  central  design  of  the  Bible  is  to  promote  righteoos- 
ness,  goodness  ;  and,  if  the  Church  is  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  working-classes  as  the  great  exponent  ef 
the  Bible,  as  the  organised  propagator  of  its  central  in¬ 
fluence,  it  must  resign  every  other  object,  and  transftirm 
itself  into  “  a  great  national  society  for  the  promotion  of 
goodness**  Translating  this  advice  into  the  language  <rf 
practical  Kfe,  Mr.  Arnold’s  hearers  must  have  seen  that 
it  meant  a  considerable  change  in  the  present  habits 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  that  it  was  quite  as  hard  as 
the  advice  to  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  all  he  had 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.  The  clergyman  of  the 
Church,  remodelled  according  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  con¬ 
ception,  i^modelled  according  to  the  only  conception 
which  can,  in  his  opinion,  offer  it  continue  usefulness 
and  respect,  must  surrender  many  of  the  privilegro 
which  render  his.  present  life  delightful.  A  oertain 
worthy  clergyman  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  the  hot 
days  of  the  Non-intrusion  controversy,  when  exhorted 
by  the  example  of  Peter  to  leave  all  that  he  had  and  “  go 
into  the  wilderness,”  rather  than  submit  to  the  despotism 
of  the  State,  point^  out  that  there  was  some  differenoe 
between  his  situation  and  that  of  Peter.  “  Look  at 
Peter  now,”  he  said.  “  What  had  he  to  give  up  ?  An 
old  boat,  and  some  nets  and  other  tackle ;  the  whole 
concern  maybe  worth  five  pounds.  But  look  at  me. 
Why,*  I  have  my  manse,  and  my  glebe,  and  mjf  stipend, 
worth  at  least  three  hundred,  and  the  privilege  of 
dining  periodically  with  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land’s  factor.”  The  clergyman,  reconstituted  according 
to  Mr.  Arnold’s  ideal,  must  ^ve  up  dining  with  the 
squire,  and  drink  no  tea  save  with  the  humble  cottager. 
And  this  is  not  the  end  of  his  self-sacrifice.  He  must 
invite  the  dissenting  preacher  to  his  pulpit.  He 
be  brimming  over  with  tea  and  brotherly  love.  For 
Comprehension  is  part  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  scheme ;  the 
erring  schismatic  must  be  wooed  back  with  soft  speeches 
to  the  fold.  Porcupine  as  he  is,  he  must  be  clasped  once 
more  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  We  fear  that  Mr. 
Arnold  will  appear  to  the  Church  a  cruel  adviser,  if  not 
a  very  profane  and  provoking  scoffer,  for  all  his  graee 
and  peace.  He  will  find  it  hard  to  float  this  project^ 
company  of  his  for  the  promotion  of  goodnesa  His 
solemn  quotations  from  ^rrow  and  Butler,  to  jworo 
that  the  highest  minds  in  the  Church  have  always  ke|^ 
sight  of  his  ideal,  will  not  help  him.  There  is  no  pnijnt 
in  the  country  from  which  sentiments  equally  elevated 
are  not  preached  every  Sunday.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
gentleman,  a  popular  instructor,  who  was  found  oae 
evening  by  a  friend  lying  in  an  ignominious  posilieii, 
overcome  by  unguarded  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits. 
His  friend  tenderly  raised  him  up,  and  began  rcMaiing 
him  a  grave  lecture  on  the  folly  of  yielding  to  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  the  table,  on  the  way  in  which  he  was  ruinm^ 
his  splendid  genius,  on  the  sin  of  destroying  by  foolisli 
self-indulgence  powers  which  were  meant  for  the  delight 
of  mankind,  and  so  forth.  But  the  unfortunate  man 
stopped  him.  “  No  more  of  that,”  he  hiccupped ;  “  I 
could  write  you  that  sort  of  stuff  by  the  yard.”  Mr. 
Arnold’s  hearers  at  Sion  College  must  have  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  feeling  when  they  had  elaborate 
quotations  from  Barrow  and  Butler  thrown  at  their 
heads. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  any  scheme  whieh  hro 
for  its  object  “the  promotion  of  goodness.”  Am  Mr.  ’ 
Arnold  says,  “  nothing  interests  people,  after  all,  ao 
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mach  as  goodness.’*  But  we  have  grave  doubts  not 
merelj  whether  the  Church  of  England  can  be  regene¬ 
rated  or  transformed  into  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
goodness,  but  also  whether  goodness  can  bo  promoted 
TOiy  efficaciously  by  any  machinery  whatever.  Mr. 
Arnold  writes  as  if  it  were  his  belief  that  if  the  Church 
of  England  were  disestablished,  every  teacher  of  religion 
would  walk  out  of  every  parish  with  Hell  in  one  pocket 
and  Heaven  in  the  other,  and  no  property  or  possession 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  would 
be  safe,  from  the  pig  of  the  cottager  to  the  wife  of  the 
bishop.  The  very  foundations  of  society  would  crumble 
to  pieces  ;  thieving,  rape,  murder,  villany  and  violence  in 
eveiT  shape,  would  run  riot,  and  the  fair  face  of  the  land 
would  be  covered  with  the  blackness  of  Tophet.  But  it 
is  not  quite  reasonable  to  anticipate  any  consequences  so 
alarming.  The  desire  to  administer  wholesome  advice, 
and  the  capacity  to  do  so  with  authority,  will  not  expire 
with  the  Establishment.  Then  it  is  to  be  considered 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  an  Establishment  without 
some  body  of  doctrine  which  its  ministers  are  bound  to 
teach,  some  more  precise  instructions  for  proceeding 
against  wickedness  than  merely  a  general  direction  to 
promote  goodness.  And  if  the  ministers  of  our  Church 
are  to  be  bound  to  a  given  system  of  doctrines,  it  has  to 
be  considered  whether  there  is  not  a  serious  danger  to 
“  goodness  ”  in  that  very  fact.  What  is  goodness  ?  It 
is  a  wide  question,  but  surely  Mr.  Arnold  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  high  sentiments  of  honour  and  truthfulness 
are  elements  of  goodness.  Can  such  sentiments  abide 
permanently  in  an  institution  bound  by  sacred  pledges 
to  preach  a  given  code  ?  As  the  thoughts  of  the  nation 
change,  must  not  its  sense  of  propriety  be  shocked,  and 
its  honour  bo  gradually  demoralised  by  the  spectacle  of 
men  enrolling  themselves  among  the  priesthood  with 
small  personal  reservations,  and  sometimes  with  an 
entire  disbelief  in  the  cardinal  articles  which  they  pledge 
themselves  to  inculcate  ?  If  our  generation  could  think 
out  the  mysteries  of  life  once  for  all,  if  we  could  make 
sure  that  we  had  measured  the  heights  and  fathomed 
the  depths  of  all  knowledge,  and  if  we  could  persuade 
mankind  for  all  time  to  come  that  further  search  was 
useless,  and  if  all  men  arrived  inevitably  at  the  same 
conclusions  on  everything  relating  to  their  eternal  wel¬ 
fare,  then  a  national  church,  founded  on  reason  and 
nourished  by  universal  respect,  might  be  a  possibility. 
But  as  we  should  then  have  reached  the  millennium,  it 
might  bo  judged  unnecessary. 


MR.  GRANT  DUFF  ON  THE  POLITICAL 
CHANGES  OF  THE  LA.ST  THIRTY  YEARS. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  altogether  a  politician.  Not  an  ecclesiastic 
or  a  social  philosopher,  converted  by  accident  into  a  dealer 
in  politics,’’  but  a  man  with  a  political  turn  of  mind,  able  to 
trace  back  an  effect  in  politics  to  its  cause,  and  from  the  past 
and  the  present  to  arrive  at  an  approximately  fair  forecast  of 
coming  events.  There  are  only  a  very  few  men  indeed,  even 
among  professed  politicians,  of  whom  this  can  be  said.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  formed  for  himself  a  party  within  other  parties, 
chiefly  by  qualities  of  a  high  order,  it  is  true,  but  not  by 
the  qualities  of  a  politician  in  any  destructive  sense.  In 
finance  he  is  confessedly  without  an  equal  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  Those  who  differ  most  widely  from  his  religious 
views  are  at  all  limes  ready  to  admit  his  great  sincerity,  the 
humility  and  at  times  loftiness  of  his  faith,  as  all  men  are  to 
confess  the  sledge-hammer  force  of  his  debating  powers  when 
ho  is  engaged  in  a  right  cause,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence 
when  engaged  in  any  cause  whatever.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  we 
suppose,  is  the  last  statesman  of  the  first  order  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  whom  anyone,  who  cared  for  exactness  of  definition, 
would  term  a  politician.  lie  is  too  impetuous,  too  hasty,  too 
ready  to  imagine  that  in  some  particular  case  he  has  the  whole 
truth  j  too  prone  to  such  decisions  as  that  which  led  to 
the  dismlution  of  the  last  Parliament ;  to  that  marvellous 
succession  of  speeches  which  assisted  so  materially  to  lose 
him  the  South  Lancashire  election ;  to  slips  of  the  nature  of 
that  famous  rhyme  which  came  back  to  him  with  such  a  fatal 
rebound  from  the  farmers  of  Aylesbury  gathered  to  dine.” 
No  charge  of  State  jobbery  was  ever  made  against  him.  When 
he  wrote  his  ‘  I^ay  on  Church  and  State,’  Dissenters,  while 
trying  their  best  to  tear  his  argument  to  tatters,  respected  and 


made  almost  feminine  allowance  for  a  man  whose  belief  that 
the  world  is  not  quite  fatherless  dominated  all  other  con¬ 
siderations.  When  he  declared  himself  against  the  Irish' 
Church,  Dr.  Pusey  pleaded  that  he  should  not  be  harshly 
judged,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  spoke  of  him  in  much  the  way 
that  Wilberforce  spoke  of  Pitt  when  the  views  of  the 
strangely  united  pair  began  to  diverge.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  must  be  said,  even  though  we  add  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  has  had  more  than  an  indirect  influence  on  foreign 
affairs. 

Take,  then,  the  case  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  who  would  dream  of 
calling  him  a  genuine  politician  ?  We  have  heard  of  a 
Welsh  father  who  said  of  a  favourite  daughter,  My 
daughter  do  talk  like  a  counsellor,  and  when  she  don’t 
know  what  people  are  talking  about,  she  don’t  say  nothing; 
but  she  do  look  so  wise  that  she  have  the  credit 
of  understanding  everything.”  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  wise 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  do  talk  like  a  coun¬ 
sellor  of  high  policy,  grave  matters  of  State,  and  so  forth ;  and 
when  he  do  not  quite  know  what  people  are  talking  about  he 
do  look  so  wise,  and  do  give  such  short  answers,  and  do  fold 
his  arms,  and  put  one  of  his  legs  over  the  other  in  so  approved 
a  fashion,  that  the  men  on  the  benches  behind  him  deem  him 
a  very  Merlin  in  politics.  Yet  what  has  Mr.  Disraeli  ever  done 
to  cause  him  to  be  counted  a  politician  P  In  educating  his 
party  ho  simply  followed  Peel,  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced,  but  followed  him  on  a  far  lower  level  of  public 
consistency.  Peel  admitted  a  change  of  opinion.  Disraeli 
affected,  by  looking  wise  and  dropping  hints  in  proper  places, 
the  success  of  principles  long  held.  Some  people  said,  “  How 
wise — how  like  Peel  I  ”  Others  whispered,  **  How  essentially 
of  the  stage— of  statecraft — how  like  to  nothing  in  heaven 
above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  but  Benjamin  Disraeli.”  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  never  studied  any 
political  subject  so  as  to  make  it  his  own.  He  is  “  many- 
sided,”  we  grant,  but  he  is  so  in  superficiality.  He  knows 
well  how  to  pick  out  the  plums  from  any  subject  of  debate, 
and  array  them  all  in  a  row ;  and  if  his  opponents  slip 
he  knows  how  to  help  them  in  the  descent.  When 
the  Liberals  were  foolish  enough  to  talk  of  an  over¬ 
grown  Empire  Mr.  Disraeli  guessed  that  he  should  hit  the 
right  nail  if  he  said  that  Englishmen  were  even  ready  to 
see  the  Empire  extended  ;  and  for  once  his  instinct  was  right 
— his  pulse  kept  time  with  that  of  the  nation  for  at  least  one 
round  of  the  clock,  but  as  usual  he  began  to  exaggerate,  to 
retouch,  to  apply  the  fancy  to  a  fact — the  empire  which  English¬ 
men  had  no  ol)jection  to  seeing  extended  they  could  have  no 
objection  to  seeing  properly  crowned,  as  another  edifice  had 
been  in  our  own  time.  Then  the  Tory  Premier  was  again  at 
sea.  Mr.  Lowe  made  one  error,  for  which  he  was  denounced 
in  the  approved  style  of  the  Standard  and  the  dog  Tear-’em, 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  greater  error,  and  one  for  which  no 
possible  reasonable  excuse  ever  has  been  oflered. 

We  do  not  mean  to  set  up  Mr.  Grant  Duff  as  a  model  states¬ 
man.  He  lacks  some  essential  qualities  of  a  great  leader.  He 
seems,  at  least,  to  be  devoid  of  that  species  oi  imagination  the 
groundwork  of  which  is  sympathy  with  the  individuals  of  a 
lower  race  or  with  the  untaught  of  our  own  race  as  individuals. 
We  say  as  ‘^individuals,”  because  with  the  races  and  with 
bodies  of  men  he  has  sympathy.  But  when  all  this  is 
said,  we  come  back  to  the  point  that  he  is  a  veritable 
politician ;  that  he  sees  a  subject  in  its  magnitude  and 
in  its  parts,  and  that  his  range  of  observation  is  not  confined  to 
English  interests  or  possessions.  When  a  home  subject  arises 
and  claims  consideration,  he  remembers  that  it  may  possibly  be 
affected  by  influences  that  seem  remote — by  European  ques¬ 
tions,  by  difficulties  in  Asia  or  America,  by  influences  beyond 
the  immediate  range  of  vision.  We  have  taken  his  paper  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  because  it  is  as  good  an  instance  as  we  have  ever 
seen  of  this  speciality,  which,  to  our  view,  entitles  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  to  a  place  among  the  few  minds  in  Parliament  to  which  the 
term  political  can  be  properly  applied.  The  political  changes 
of  the  last  thirty  years  are  put  into  eighteen  pages  of  condensed 
thought,  which  ranges  the  whole  world  over.  The  weak  part 
of  the  paper  is  the  first  paragraph,  on  home  affairs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  for  instance,  is  more  than  questionable,  as  the  case 
is  put: — “  The  statesmen  who  had  most  affected  her  (England’s) 
destinies  during  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1847,  had  t^n 
largely  occupied  in  redeeming  the  mistakes  of  their  immediate 
predecessors,  and  in  bringing  the  country  to  a  point  which  it 
would  doubtless  have  ^  reached  long  before  if  the  policies  of 
the  friends  and  the  cowardice  of  the  enemies  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  not  by  their  active  reaction  and  interaction 
kept  it  for  a  long  time  from  pursuing  the  one  road  that  can  lead 
to  any  good  in  politics,  the  road  of  cautious,  but  at  the  same 
time  constant  i  rogress.” 

The  v'.  ak  point  here  is,  first  of  all,  as  to  time ;  the  reaction 
against  the  conservatism  of  men  like  Eldon,  and  Thurloe,  and 
Castlereagb,  began  much  earlier,  and  with  marked  effect  seven- 
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teen  years  earlier — or  say  fifteen — when  the  rejoicinjjrs  for  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  were  over,  and  the  allied  sovereims  had 
gone  home  again,  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance.  In  the  second  place,  the  worst  of  all  the  legacies  of  the 
past — the  Tests  Acts  and  Catholic  Disabilities — had  fallen  prior 
to  1838.  The  fault  here,  however — if  fault  it  be — is  one  of 
too  close  generalisation  j  of  the  endeavour  to  compress  a  record 
of  years  into  the  space  of  a  terse  sentence. 

.  ^  When  Mr.  Grant  Duff  passes  from  the  England  which  he  sees 
in  special  acts  to  the  England  he  sees  as  a  majestic  whole,  he 
does  compress  the  events  of  years  into  sentences,  and  still  does 
not  fail  to  express  the  entire  facta.  “  The  England  of  1847,”  he 
says,**  was  a  small  and  weak  power  compared  to  that  on  which  we 
look  now.”  He  sees  the  finely  intellectual,  but  also  ecclesiastical, 
impulse  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Newman  at  Oxford  confronted  by  that 
set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  beaten ;  the  triumph,  that  is,  of 
Liberalism  in  what  seemed  the  natural  stronghold  of  Toryism, 
and  what  bade  fair  to  become — and  is  not  yet  free  from  the 
danger  of  becoming — the  stronghold  of  a  bad  (for  there  can  be 
but  one  Newman)  form  of  ecclesiasticism.  France  at  that  time 
was  watching,  mocking,  applauding  Louis  Philippe;  “  Italy  was 
still,”  in  the  words  of  Metternich,  “a  mere  gecgraphical  expres¬ 
sion.”  Austria,  and  here  Mr.  Grant  Duff  writes  as  an  eye-witness, 
slept  under  the  shadow  and  influence  of  “  Prince  Metternacht  (or 
midnight).”-— Metternich,  of  course — and  slept  unconscious  of 
any  awakening.  Within  there  was  darkness  that  might  be  felt ; 
without  a  world  looking  with  something  like  awe  on  the  im¬ 
posing  empire.  At  Carlsbad,  indications  of  another  kind  were 
seen  or  felt.  In  Prussia  the  form  of  a  parliamentary  system 
had  been  adopted.  In  France,  the  revolution  of  1848  (the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  seventeen  years’  siege  of  the  July  Monarchy  ”) 
had  again  directed  the  attention  of  Europe  to  French  “  ideas.” 
IluMia  presented,  even  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow,”  a  state  of 
affairs  which  “  read  like  a  bad  dream  ” — ”  an  argus-eyed  police,” 
spies  in  every  company,  a  peasantry  serfs,  nobles  who  were  at 
once  powerless  for  good  and  powerful  for  evil.  And  then  the 
three  despotic  Powers  were  oanded  together  as  for  a  common 
cause. 

If  the  impending  struggle  had  been  against  France,  as  repre¬ 
senting  free-thought  and  daring  aspirations  for  even  personal 
liberty,  probably  the  struggle  of  1870  had  been  precipitated,  and, 
so  far  as  moral  justification  was  concerned,  altogether  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Prussia,  and  of  Germany  as  a  whole.  But 
there  were  other  impulses  in  active  operation.  “  Dur¬ 
ing  the  thirty  years  previous  to  1847,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  acted  as  drags  on  the  national  coach ;  but  it 
was  quite  otherwise  with  Berlin,  and  Leipsic,  and  Heidel- 
berg,  and  the  German  Universities  generally.  They  were 
the  fiery  coursers  which  drew  the  national  coach.”  This — 
for  it  is  true— is  as  honourable  to  the  great  Universities  of 
Germany  as  it  is  dishonourable  to  those  of  England.  That  is, 
when  England  comes  to  sum  up  in  impartial  history  her  in¬ 
debtedness^  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  will  be  little  to 
say  for  their  services  to  freedom, ^to  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
national  mind.  ^  Classics  ?  Why,  yes,  and  mathematics,  and 
contests  as  to  prior  divine  right  of  iPope  or  sole  right  of  King. 
Beautiful  essays  in  English,  wonderful  compositions  in  Latin, 
but  no  perc^tible  national  feeling  as  against  bad  laws,  no  ap¬ 
parent  care  for  men  struggling  under  a  mountain  of  difficulty 
for  education,  for  the  right  to  express  what  they  thought. 
In  fact,  the  deeper  thought  of  England  was  far  beyond  the 
reach — far  beyond  the  depth,  too — of  the  Universities,  with 
their  parts  of  speech,  their  sentimental  “  great  questions,”  and 
their  dreams  of  an  importance  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
never  would  have  again.  We  wish  Mr.  Grant  Duff  had  gone 
farther,  and  shown  how  little  our  two  Universities  have  done 
since  1847  to  meet  the  national  wants — national,  we  mean,  as 
distinct  from  any  mere  class,  rich  or  poor.  Here,  however, 
the  parallel  ends. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Grant  Duff  into  anything  like  all  hie 
retrospects  of  the  last  thirty  years,  but  we  may  say  that  we 
think  ne  ia  a  great  measure  proves  his  case.  The  **  changes  of 
the  last  thirty  years,”  whether  we  look  at  home  or  abroad, 
have  been  vast,  possibly  beyond  what  we  can  at  present  per¬ 
ceive.  With  respect  to  the  Continent,  to  India,  America,  the 
British  colonies,  this  is  well  brought  out.  On  Russia  there  is 
one  passage  we  must  not  omit.  In  forming  a  judgment  of 
Russia,”  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  “  the  rising  generation 
will  have  an  advantage  which  persons  of  my  age  have  not. 
We  grew  up  abhorring,  and  most  justly  abhorring,  Russia ;  and 
a  great  number  of  people  of  my  time  of  life  have  never  yet 
found  out  that  the  young  bear,  as  Herzen  called  the  new 
Empire,  is  a  different  kind  of  beast  from  the  old  one.  Do  not 
let  me  be  misunderstood ;  do  not  suppose  that  I  put  Russia  on 
anything  like  the  same  platform  as  the  great  nations  of  the 
West;  but,  whereas  in  1847  she  was  a  huge  middle  thing 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  which  affected  to  keep  back  progress 
in  countries  far  more  advanced  than  herself,  she  is  now 
allowing  herself,  sometimes  unwillingly  no  doubt,  to  be  gradu¬ 
ally  drawn  along  the  road  of  progress  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia 


she  has  been,  up  to  this  moment,  a  good  and  not  a  bad  in¬ 
fluence.  A  great  deal  will  be  heard  as  time  goes  on  about  the 
advances  of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  the  dangers  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  arise  therefrom.  It  is  very  right  that  English  statesmen 
should  keep  their  eye  upon  these  advances  and  know  exactly 
what  is  going  on — it  is,  indeed,  their  bounden  duty  so  to  do ; 
but  so  long  as  Russia  does  not  meddle  with  territories  which 
are  under  our  protection,  we  cannot  interfere  with  her  pro¬ 
ceedings,  except  by  amicably  pointing  out  the  inconvenience 
that  may  arise  to  both  of  us  from  a  too  near  approach  in  Asia, 
before  the  two  countries  have  sufficiently  leanied  to  understand 
each  other  in  Europe.  There  is  quite  as  much  of  cowardice  as 
of  w’ise  precaution  in  the  talk  which  is  kept  up  in  some  quarters 
upon  this  subject.  A  conflict  with  Russia  would  be,  of  course, 
a  great  calamity  to  us ;  but  Russia  has  incomparably  more  to 
lose  by  it  than  we  have.” 

This  is  well  put,  and,  upon  the  whole,  with  strict  accurwy. 
On  one  point  only  we  diffeB.  We  see  no  use  in  amicably  point¬ 
ing  out  to  Russia  the  disadvantage  of  a  too  near  approach  in 
Asia.  Rather  let  us  point  out  to  Russia  that  so  long  m  her 
policy  is  just  it  will  find  a  friend  in  England.  Let  us  assist  in 
the  aevelopment  of  Russian  trade.  When  the  officers  of  our 
great  Indian  Survey  Department  meet  the  officers  engaged  on 
behalf  of  Russia  in  scientific  work — and  how  vast  that  work 
is  Englishmen  as  a  rule  little  know — they  meet  as  friends. 
Why  should  not  a  fair  attenmt  be  made  to  extend  the  same  un-^ 
written  rule  to  trade?  We  really  do  not  see  why  not. 
England  and  Russia  are  the  only  great  European  Powers  that 
are  also  great  Asiatic  Powers,  and  nothing  but  the  wisdom  and 
calmness  of  some  leading  men  in  the  front  of  public  affairs 
have  prevented  Russia  from  becoming  to  the  Englishmen  of 
1857  and  downwards  what  Spain  was  to  the  Englishmen  of 
Elizabeth’s  time,  and  France  to  the  Englishmen  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century.  Above  all,  we  ought,  if  we  can,  to  inspire  the 
natives  of  India  with  confideuce  in  our  justice,  our  honour, 
our  integrity  as  a  nation.  We  can  do  so  if  we  nlease.  That 
we  are  not  doing  so  to  the  extent  we  might  will  be  noted  as 
clearly  by  some  politician  of  the  future  as  certain  facts  are 
noted  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff’  in  his  retrospect  of  the  last  thirty 
years. 

With  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  paper  we  fully  concur. 
We  too  say  : — “  Let  the  coming  generation — such  of  it  as  may 
devote  itself  to  politics,  take  care  that  no  narrowness  of  this 
kind  can  be  brought  against  it.  Let  it  be  English  first  of  all, 
and  last  of  all ;  but  be  European — not  to  say  cosmopolitan — 
into  the  bargain.  Above  all  things  let  it  get  betimes  such  a 
grasp  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  modern  world  as  may 
enable  it,  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the  polittca  of  the  inqdern 
world,  to  find  its  bearing  where  others  grope  as  pitiably 
as  the  generation  to  which  1  belong  saw  many  English  politi¬ 
cians  do  in  18(>4,  in  1866,  and  in  1870.”  But  we  go  farther. 
We  say,  let  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  in  society  wateh  ecclesi¬ 
asticism,  education,  every  tendency  to  undue  centralisation,  and 
to  retrogressive  legislation.  Let  them  watch  the  press,  and 
note  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  influence 
it  brings  to  bear,  for  selfish  interests,  on  persons  in  power.  The 
life  of  politics  is  the  life  of  public  opinion,  strongly,  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  firmly  brought  to  near  on  public  affairs.  Nor  must 
it  be  mere  class  influence— the  influence  of  those  who  insolently 
arrogate  to  themselves,  on  the  strength  of  a  sort  of  testimonial 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  special  distinction  of  educated 
men.  The  safety  of  England  in  these  times  lies  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  wider  education  and  wider  gifts.  It  must  be  in 
politics,  as  it  has  been  in  literature — the  appeal  must  be  from 

Eatrons  and  privilege  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  appeal 
onestly  macm  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

This,  to  our  view,  will  be  the  evangel  of  the  next  **  Thirty 
Years  ”  to  come.  If  politicians  will  take  warning  in  time  they 
will  raise  the  poor  by  all  reasonable  and  right  means.^  The 
national  sofetv  lies  there.  If  the  Established  Church  is  wise 
it  will  drive  a  steam-engine  through  its  cathedrals,  associated 
as  they  are,  inside,  with  intonations  to  a  few  old  ladies  six  days 
in  the  seven,  and  on  the  outside  with  a  dim  population,  often 
with  no  higher  instincts  than  a  horse  or  a  dog.  During  the 
last  thirty  years,  which  of  our  cathedrals  has  been  a  **  land¬ 
mark”  of  popular  education  ?  Which  has  come  to  the  fore¬ 
front  in  the  spirit  that  in  a  just  cause  throws  all  considerations 
to  the  wind  P  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (in  the  current  number  of 
Macmillan)  says  the  Church  of  England  is  a  national  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  goodness;  ”  and  so  it  may,  for  aught 
we  know.  Let  it  be  an  institution,  though,  that  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  false  policy  in  the  past,  and  try  in  some  honourable 
fashion  to  find  its  way  into  the  back  slums  — not  with 
“  charity  ”  (in  the  conventional  sense)  or  with  silly  tracts  in 
any  sense,  but  with  the  **  mission  ”  fl”**  Christians,  and 


of  the  first  Christians,  and 
upon  which  the  clergy  rest  their  own  comical 
sssion.  If  it  says  “  no,”  R  will  be  found  to 

up  the  next 


under  the  order 
apostolical  succession 

have  fared  badly  when  Mr.  Grant  Duff  sums 
thirty  years. 
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TPiTi?  TT  ATTriV  P  AP’nTT'NT  POPPP’PV  been  at  fault,  and  that  where  they  have  been  successful  the  suc- 

THE  HATTON  GARDEN  ROBBERY.  cess  has  been  due  to  the  evidence  of  an  informer.  In  1844  some 

Between  half-past  two  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  W),000/.  in  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  gold,  was  stolen 
March  26  last,  and  mid-day  on  the  Sunday  following,  a  very  from  the  banking-house  of  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  in  Clements 
mysterious  robbery,  which  has  at  present  fairly  baiHed  the  lAne,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  safe  had  neen  opened  by  a 
intelligence  of  Scotland  Yard,  was  effected  in  Hatton  Garden,  key  which  one  of  the  partners  had  accident^ly  left  upon 
Hatton  Garden  is  a  tolerably  wide  thoroughfare  running  the  premises.  About  three  years  after  4.3,000/.  in  bank-notes 
northward  out  of  Holbom,  close  by  the  Viaduct.  It  is  a  was  returned  to  the  firm  in  a  parcel,  the  thieves  having  been 
favourite  resort  of  jewellers  and  manufacturing  goldsmiths,  and  apparently  unable  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  consequently  pre- 
a  few  doors  from  Holbom  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  stood  ferring  to  exchange  them  for  the  2,600/.  reward  which  the 
a  house  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  firm  of  firm  had  offered.  Eight  years  later  a  bullion  chest  containing 
ftccy  stationers  of  the  name  of  Ordish,  while  the  ground-floor  a  large  amount  of  ingot  gold  was  opened  in  its  passage  between 
was  let  off  to  a  firm  of  wholesale  and  manufacturing  jewellers  London  and  Boulogne  by  false  keys.  The  police  made  every 
of  the  name  of  Williams  and  Son.  On  the  Saturday  mternoon  enquiry,  but  no  clue  whatever  was  obtained  until,  some  two 
BCr.  Williams,  the  managing  partner  in  this  firm,  locked  up  his  years  after,  one  of  the  thieves  turned  Queen’s  evidence.  The 
rooms,  and  went  away  as  usual,  taking  the  keys  with  him.  The  mysterious  robbery  of  bank  paper  from  the  mills  at  Laverstoke 
Messrs.  Ordish  had  not  yet  concluded  their  day’s  work,  and  the  would  also  have  remained  a  secret  had  not  its  details  been 
street-door  of  the  house  must  have  consequently  stood  open  for  disclosed  by  an  approver ;  and,  to  take  the  last  noteworthy 
some  time  after  Mr.  Williams  left,  although,  as  we  shall  soon  instance,  it  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  10,000/. 
see,  veiy  little  turns  upon  this  fact.  For  some  reason  of  his  in  bank-notes  was  stolen  in  broad  daylight  from  the 
own,  Mr.  Williams  haa  occasion  to  visit  his  business  premises  counter  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank  in  Chancery  Lane.  Several 
oo  the  Sunday  morning.  He  found  the  street-door  shut,  but  of  these  notes  have  since  been  presented  at  the  Bank 
had  no  difficulty  in  opening  it.  He  then  opened  the  door  of  of  England,  but  in  each  case  it  has  been  impossible  to 
his  own  two  rooms,  which  was  secured  by  a  patent  lock.  On  fix  the  holder  with  any  guilty  knowledge.  It  Is  evi- 
entering  the  rooms  he  was  astonished  to  see  a  number  of  jewel-  dent,  in  robberies  of  this  kind,  that  when  the  thief  has  once 
eases  tying  about,  which  he  knew  had  not  been  left  out  when  got  the  jewels  or  gold  or  notes  into  his  possession,  he  has 
he  went  away.  Alarmed  at  this,  he  tried  the  doors  of  the  got  nothing  to  do  but  to  hide  them  in  some  convenient  hole  or 
safes  but  found  them  all  securely  locked.  Satisfied,  however,  comer,  and  to  patiently  bide  his  time  for  disposing  of  them, 
that  something  was  wrong,  he  went  home  for  his  keys.  When  If  we,  in  the  present  instance,  assume,  as  is  upon  the  face  of 
he  returned  with  them  and  unlocked  the  safes  he  found  that  the  facts  most  probable,  that  the  theft  has  been  committed  by 
jewels,  principally  brilliant  diamonds,  had  been  taken  away,  one  of  Messrs.  Williams’  employes  who  has  waited  his  oppor- 
to  the  value  of  as  nearly  as  might  be  26,000/.  He  at  once  tunity  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very 
communicated  with  the  police,  and  a  reward  of  600/L  has  been  last  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  draw  down  suspicion 
offered  for  any  information  that  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  upon  himself  by  suddenly  giving  up  his  situation  or  going 
stolen  property.  At  present,  however,  although  it  is  almost  a  abroad.  He  will  wait  a  year  or  two,  and  will  then 
fortaignt  since  the  robbery  was  committed,  the  police,  as  far  as  depart,  as  if  in  the  natural  course  of  events ;  and  it  will  only  be 
can  be  made  out,  have  positively  no  clue  whatever  to  the  thieves,  several  years  hence,  when  it  is  discovered  that  he  is 
It  is  obvious  at  once  that,  although  the  missing  jewels  are  living  quietly  on  the  Continent,  with  some  20,000/.  snugly 
very  valuable,  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  circumstances  of  the  invested  in  rentes,  that  suspicion  will  point  to  him.  In  all 
case  that  is  at  all  remarkable.  Jewellery  worth  26,000/.  can  probability  the  robbery  has  been  the  work  of  one  man.  If  the 
easily  be  carried  in  a  small  black  handbag  such  as  those  used  police  are  to  be  believed,  it  is  becoming  a  recognised  maxim  in 
by  lawyers  for  their  papers.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  which  what  may  be  called  the  higher  walks  of  criminal  life  that  it  is 
the  police  have  to  disentangle  are  exactly  those  which  excessively  dangerous  to  have  an  accomplice.  The  thief  who 
meet  them  when  they  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  has  had  patience  enough  to  obtain  moulds  of  close  upon  a  dozen 
ordinaiT  offence  of  stealing  a  portmanteau  or  a  cash-box  from  keys,  to  manufacture  false  keys  for  himself,  and  to  skilfully 
a  set  of  chambers,  or  from  a  room  in  an  hotel.  There  are,  choose  his  time  and  opportunity  for  their  use,  is  a  gentleman  of 
however,  certain  very  clear  facts,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  infinite  resources,  hardly  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  the  indis- 
suggi'stive  character.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  thief,  who-  cretion  of  entrusting  his  secrets  to  a  confederate,  and  still  less 
ever  he  was,  had  to  open  the  street-door — if,  in  other  likely  to  betray  himself  by  any  hasty  or  unconsidered  step 
words,  he  commenced  his  work  after  the  Messrs.  Ordish  had  after  his  scheme  has  proved  successful.  In  other  words,  it 
finished  business  for  the  day — it  was  necessary  for  him  seems  tolerably  clear  that  in  the  present  case  there  has 
to  use  two  latchkeys,  and  to  turn  them  both  simul-  been  but  one  thief  at  work,  and  that  if  the  police  want 
taneously.  Having  thus  gmned  acca<»s  to  the  passage,  he  to  find  him  they  cannot  do  better  than  to  confine  their 
was  confronted  by  a  door  which  required  a  patent  key  of  very  inquiries  within  a  narrow  area,  and  to  closely  watch  the  very 
careful  construction.  He  would  then  be  in  the  Messrs.  Williams’  persons  who  primd  facie  would  be  the  last  to  be  suspected, 
premises.  To  open  the  two  sjifes,  however,  from  which  the  The  London  police  are  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
jewels  were  taken,  he  would  require  two  more  patent  keys.  Nor  gence.  They  have  an  admirable  organisation,  and  an  immense 
IS  this  all,  for  it  seems  that  the  locks  of  the  safes  in  question  were  knowledge  of  persons  and  places  within  their  own  district, 
made  upon  what  is  known  as  the  “  combination”  principle.  A  When  they  have  any  fact  or  facts,  however  slight,  upon  which 
^^combination”  safe  is  one  so  constructed  that,  even  when  the  key  to  work,  they  follow  the  clue  out  with  marvellous  diligence, 
has  been  put  into  the  wards,  it  cannot  possibly  be  turned  until  But  where  the  task  is  thrown  upon  them  of  finding  a  clue  for 
the  handle  has  been  placed  at  a  certain  angle.  It  combines,  in  themselves  they  usually  break  down.  When  some  twenty-six 
other  words,  the  advantages  of  a  safe  with  those  of  what  is  years  ago  Ilolford  House  was  broken  into  by  burglars  the  police 
commonly  known  as  a  ‘‘puzzle  match-box,”  which  cannot  be  had  only  two  data  to  go  upon.  One  of  the  robbers  they  anew 
undone  unless  it  is  held  in  a  certain  definite  position.  We  thus  had  been  wounded,  and  left  behind  him  for  some  distance  a  trail 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thief,  whoever  he  was,  was  of  blood.  This  was  little  enough  in  itself,  but  they  coupled  it 
not  only  in  possession  of  forged  keys,  but  also  of  the  precise  with  the  fact  that  an  hour  afterwards  a  cabman  had  picked 
secret  of  their  mode  of  use.  It  certainly  seems  that  when  up  a  man  bleeding  badly  about  the  neck  and  head  and 
this  fact  is  once  admitted  the  field  ol  enquiry  i.s  narrowed  down  had  driven  him  into  the  Borough,  where  he  put  him  down  in 
within  very  small  limits.  If  the  police  began  their  enquiries  at  the  the  High  Street.  Here  they  got  at’ the  fact  that  one  of  the 
right  end  of  the  case,  they  ought  to  have  no  manner  of  diffi-  thieves  was  a  wounded  man  lying  ill  in  the  Borough.  Careful 
culty.  ^  Unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  ai’e  making  enquiry  made  at  every  baker’s  shop  disclosed  that  at  one  small 
enquiries  right  and  left  with  a  view  of  detecting  the  missing  house  in  an  out-of-the-way  street  there  had  been  an  unusual 
property  in  its  pas.sage  to  the  receiver.  This,  of  course,  is  simple  demand  for  new  bread,  and  the  police  going  there  found  the 
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waste  of  time.  Nothing  is  so  easily  got  rid  of  as  jewellery, 
whether  in  large  or  in  small  quantities ;  and  diamonds  are  no 
more  difficult  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  than  sovereigns.  The  first 
thing  the  thieves  did  was  of  course  to  punch  or  wrench  the  gems 
out  of  their  settings,  and  to  throw  the  settings  away.  As  soon  as 
this  is  dope,  any  identification  becomes  absolutely  impossible. 

As  civilisation  advances,  robberies  of  this  particular  kind 
will  in  all  probability  become  mure  and  more  frequent.  When 
a  burglar  knows  that  he  can  in  a  couple  of  hours  secure  port¬ 
able  jiroperty  worth  thousands  of  pounds,  and  which  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  by  its  owners,  it  will  be  worth  his  while 
to  invest  a  certain  atuount  of  capital  in  his  vocation,  to  pursue 
it  diligently  and  efficiently,  and  to  bide  his  time  for  a  good 
opportunity.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been 
several  robberies  of  this  kind,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  in  each  case  the  police  themselves  have 


thief  in  bed  with  his  head  and  neck  wrapped  up  in  bread 
poultices.  In  the  present  case  Scotland  Yard  has  no  such 
thread  to  guide  its  steps.  It  has,  in  other  words,  to  strike 
the  trail  for  itself.  Whether  it  will  do  this  yet  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  past  experience  does  not  incline  us  to  be  hopeful. 
In  several  well-known  cases  of  murder,  such  as  that  of  the 
murder  of  Eliza  Grim  wood  in  1838,  of  Emma  Jackson  in  1863, 
and  later  of  Harriet  Buswell,  the  crime  has  in  each  case  been 
one  the  circumstances  of  which  gave  no  possible  indication 
of  the  perpetrator,  and  in  each  case  the  police  have  failed. 
Scotland  Yard,  in  short,  has  far  more  patience  than  is  possessed 
by  the  French  detective  police,  but  is  absolutely  devoid  of  genius; 
and  in  a  case  such  as  the  present,  something  more  is  wanted  to 
bring  the  robbery  home  than  to  wait  stolidly  until  what  is 
call^  “  a  clue  ”  turns  up,  and  then  to  doggedly  follow  it  to  its 
result. 
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“EGYPTIANS.” 

In  the  Old  Testament  we’re  told, 
With  accurate  description, 

How  Moses  in  the  days  of  old 

Knocked  down  one  tierce  Egyptian. 


But  Diazy,  the  great  modem  Jew, 
Has  fairly  done  him  brown ;  ” 
He  set  “  Egyptians  ”  up,  it’s  true. 
But  he  knocked  Egyptians  down. 


This  moral  learn,  it  is  not  wise 
Such  men  as  these  to  follow ; 

For  Jews  are  very  prone  to  lies. 

And  Caves  are  always  hollow  ”  ! 


LITERATURE. 


MEMOIR  OF  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

Memoir  of  Norman  Maeleod,  D.D.  By  his  Brother,  the  Rev. 
Donald  Maeleod.  In  Two  Volumes.  Ixindon  :  Daldy,  Isbister, 
and  Co.  1876. 


This  is  a  very  interesting  book.  The  life  of  a  good 
and  honest  man  is  here  narrated  with  a  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  which  disarms  criticism ;  yet,  while  we 
cordially  thank  the  accomplished  writer  of  this  memoir 
for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  we  have  found  in  his  well- 
executed  work,  we  are  constrained  to  observe  that  his 
own  afiection  and  reverence  for  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  has  led  to  the  usual  mistake  of  too  great  length 
and  rather  too  much  detail.  We  should  prefer  to  have 
closed  the  story  wishing  for  more,  instead  of  with  some 
vague  sense  of  having  had  a  little  too  much  of  what  is 
indeed  well  worth  studying — within  certain  limits.  But 
this  is  really  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  a 
memoir  which  possesses  every  other  claim  to  success. 

The  opening  chapters,  which  are  full  of  picturesque 
and  poetic  description,  begin  with  the  early  life  of  the 
grandparents  of  Norman  Maeleod,  and  the  influences 
which  surrounded  him  in  his  subsequent  career  : — 


What  he  was  to  the  last  [his  brother  writes]  in  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  his  character,  could  bo  easily  traced  to  the 
early  associations  which  clustered  round  Morven  and  Mull.  The 
highlands  of  those  days  no  longer  exist ;  he  inhaled  in  his  childhood 
the  aroma  of  an  olden  time,  and  learned  from  both  father  and 
mother  so  much  of  its  healthy  and  kindly  spirit,  as  left  about  bis 
life  to  the  last  moment  a  fragrance  of  the  romance  of  which  it 
was  full. 


Amidst  scenery  of  varied  beauty,  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  Norman’s  grandfather  lived  as  minister 
of  Morven,  and  trained  there  a  family  of  sixteen  children, 
“  delighting  to  make  all  around  him  happy,’*  a  virtue 
we  might  every  one  of  us  aim  at,  and  probably  should 
find  easier  to  master  than  those  more  ambitious  and 
absorbing  aims  for  which  we  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  are  striving. 

The  minister  of  Morven  and  his  wife  brought  up 
their  patriarchal  family  with  a  judicious  admixture  of 
grave  and  gay  in  their  education. 

The  boys  had  their  classics  and  the  girls  their  needlework,  but  the 
open  seas  and  hills,  boats  and  dogs,  shepherds  and  iishermea,  the 
green  heights  of  Fingal’s  Hill,  the  waterfall  roaring  in  the  dark 
gorge,  had  lessons  as  full  of  meaning  for  their  after-life  as  any  that 
books  could  impart. 


Otter-hunting,  shooting,  and  stalking,  were  amongst 
their  healthy  amusements,  or  fishing  through  the 
summer  nights,  or  sailing  out  when  the  wind  was  high, 
and  the  small  craft  in  which  they  sailed  had  to  struggle 
close-hauled  against  the  cross  sea  and  angry  tide.  Of  a 
winter  evening,  when  all  were  gathered  round  the  fire¬ 
side,  songs  and  laughter  mingled  with  graver  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  the  minister  would  not  unfrequently  tune  his 
violin,  and,  striking  up  some  swinging  reel  or  blithe 
strathspey,  would  call  on  the  lads  to*  lay  aside  their 
books,  and  the  girls  their  sewing,  and  set  them  to  dance 
with  a  will  to  his  own  hearty  music.  Family  worship, 
generally  conducted  in  Gaelic,  for  the  sake  of  such 
servants  as  knew  little  English,  ended  the  day.  There 
is  a  charming  sketch  also  of  Norman’s  grandmother, 
the  tenderest  and  wisest  of  minister’s  wives — the 


un^oneciovs  centre  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  household ; 
her  husband  and  children  leant  on  her  at  all  times,  but 
especially  in  times  of  sickness  and  sorrow.”  Norman’s 
father  and  mother  are  described  in  equally  loving  terms, 
and  we  are  led  to  expect  a  worthy  descendant  from  such 
honourable  parentage.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
are  not  disappointed,  and  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
more  than  fulfils  our  expectations.  The  conventional 
notion  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  is  that  of  a  narrow¬ 
minded  recluse,  clamouring  for  an  ultra-strict  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  refusing  to  sanction  the  arrival  of  a 
letter,  or  the  hire  of  a  cab,  or  a  glance  at  a  newspaper 
upon  that  sacred  day ;  and  a^ve  all,  with  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  long  sermons,  from  which  we  are  prone  to 
fly  in  dismay,  and  to  regard  as  relics  of  the  time  when 
“  there  were  giants  in  those  days  ”  capable  of  a  stolid 
endurance,  of  which  the  high  pressure  of  our  railroad 
life  has  robbed  us.  Norman’s  antecedents,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  of  an  unusually  romantic  kind.  He  was 
bom  in  1812  at  Campbeltown,  “  near  the  stormy  Mull 
whose  precipices  breast  the  full  swing  of  the  Atlantic. 
.  .  .  The  external  aspect  of  the  town  is  very  much  like 
that  of  any  other  Scotch  sea-port.  A  centre  clustre  of 
streets,  with  one  or  two  plain  churches  lifting  their 
square  shoulders  above  the  other  houses,  a  quay,  a  lean 
steeple,  the  chimneys  of  some  distilleries,  thinner  rows 
of  whitewashed  houses  stretching  round  the  loch-end, 
and  breaking  up  into  detached  villas  buried  in  woods 
and  shrubberies.”  We  could  quote  more  of  these  de¬ 
scriptions  with  great  pleat:  ure  if  space  allowed  of  it,  for 
they  are  charming  pictures  of  remote  Scotch  scenes 
not  generally  known.  The  socioty  at  Campbeltown  is 
equally  well  hit  off*  in  a  few  lines  as  telling  as  any  of 
Charles  Dickens’s  descriptions  of  middle-class  life  ;  and 
a  brisk  salt  breeze  seems  to  freshen  the  page  as  one  reads 
of  the  Bellman,  in  those  early  days,  announcing  the 
weekly  departure  of  the  sailing  packet,  “All  ye  who 
may  desire  a  passage,  know  that  the  Caledonia  cutter 
will  sail  ” — on  such  a  day.  Norman’s  father,  we  are  told, 
attracted  a  very  largo  and  devoted  congregation.  He 
was  decidedly  “  evangelical,”  but  free  from  all  narrow¬ 
ness,  and  had  a  word  of  cheerful  kindness  for  all.  This 
last  characteristic  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  three 
generations,  for  it  was  evidently  a  prominent  feature  in 
Norman’s  own  character.  From  his  childhood  upwards 
we  are  told,  that  ho  was  afiectionate,  bright,  humorous, 
and  talkative.  As  a  child  he  would  tell  stories  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  sitting  round  the  nursery  fire,  until 
it  was  said  of  him  that  “  his  tongue  never  lay.”  The  same 
has  been  said,  in  other  words  and  somewhat  in  disparage¬ 
ment,  of  Coleridge,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Sydney  Smith, 
and  of  other  notable  men  ;  but  when  a  man  says  so  much 
that  is  worth  hearing,  wo  ai*e  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  wagging  of  his  tongue.  Silence  may  be  golden 
when  utterance  will  only  bring  us  dulness  and  folly ;  but 
who  did  not  listen  with  delight  to  the  late  Lord  Macaulay, 
one  of  the  greatest  talkersof  his  time?  Who  ever  wished 
to  silence  our  honoured  Carlyle  ?  The  life  before  us  was 
all  outspoken  from  first  to  last.  There  are,  however, 
here  and  there  indications  of  shyness  in  very  early  child¬ 
hood.  There  is  a  pretty  anecdote  of  the  old  grandfather 
taking  Norman  on  his  knee,  presenting  him  with  half-a- 
crown,  an  enormous  sum  in  the  eyes  of  the  child,  and 
then  giving  him  his  blessing.  “  Norman  rushed  away  to 
the  window-curtain,  in  which  he  tightly  rolled  himself ; 
when  disentangled,  his  cheeks  were  suffused  with  tears.” 

Throughout  life  he  appears  before  us  always  as  a  re¬ 
markably  genuine  and  unaffected  man,  giving  utterance 
to  thoughts  and  fancies,  and  even  to  weaknesses  and 
failings,  over  which  less  vigorous  natures  carefully  draw 
a  veil.  He  enjoyed  his  success — was  simply  and  heartily 
glad  when  he  was  praised  and  appreciated,  and  not  at  all 
unduly  elated  by  it.  He  liked  good  society  and  pleasant 
people,  and  yet  every  action  of  his  life  appears  to  have 
begun  and  ended  with  prayer,  and  with  an  ever-present 
belief  in  the  Divine  guidance.  There  is  not  a  sign  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  two  volumes  of  any¬ 
thing  like  morbid  or  exaggerated  introspection,  although 
he  seems  always  to  have  held  himself  in  check,  and,  as  it 
were,  on  the  curb. 
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with  Royalty ;  and  when,  moreover,  he  has  placed  at 
his  command  money,  which,  if  well  used,  will  buy  him 
a  baronetcy,  or  at  any  rate  a  knightood.  For  it  comes  to 
that.  The  feasts  to  Royalty  are  never  given  without  that 
end  in  view,  which,  by  the  way,  also  explains  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  “  Grand  Lor  Maire  ”  Cotton  to  dub  the  Queen 
“  Empress,”  and  to  prepare  for  the  welcome  home  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  splendour,  which  iu  popular 
estimation  is  considered  brilliant,  but  which,  in  fact,  is 
vulgar  beyond  measure.  It  is  no  little  matter  this,  that 
one  is  able  to  spend  some  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  public  money  for  self-aggrandisement. 

The  City  feasts  have  another  end  in  view,  and  that  is 
the  protection  of  the  Corporation  itself  against  attacks 
from  without.  Members  of  Parliament  and  persons  of 
influence  and  position  are  constantly  invited  to  City 
banquets,  and  this  with  no  other  object  than  to  secure 
their  support  in  case  of  attack.  This  is  an  old  practice 
of  the  Corporation.  When  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Commissioners  in  1835  reported  that  they  saw  no  reason 
why  London  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
as  all  other  municipal  corporations,  the  City  claimed  to 
have  power  to  reform  from  within,  and  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  carry  out  the  necessary  reform,  but  they  never 
meant  to  do  so,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  in  order  to 
neutralise  the  fervour  of  reform  which  was  then  domi¬ 
nant  was  to  make  friends  with  the  chief  of  the  re¬ 
formers  ;  in  fact,  they  elected  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
had  repeatedly  threatened  the  Corporation,  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  City  of  London.  Of  course  they 
were  safe ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  been 
able  to  retain  for  the  City  rights  and  privileges  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  modern  ideas,  and  have 
been  able  to  prevent  the  advantages  of  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions  being  accorded  to  the  metropolis  at  large. 

The  City  is  governed  by  a  mayor — the  title  of  Lord 
Mayor  seems  to  bo  one  of  courtesy  and  not  of  right — 
aldermen,  and  common  councillors.  Of  aldermen  there 
are  twenty-five  ;  one  for  each  ward  of  the  City.  Of 
common  councillors  there  are  no  less  than  206,  elected 
by  the  different  wards,  in  numbers  ranging  between 
four  and  sixteen.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  elected  from 
amongst  only  such  of  the  aldermen  as  have  served 
as  sheriffs,  and  the  election  ostensibly  is  in  the 
liverymen  of  the  various  City  Guilds,  but  practically 
each  ward  in  its  turn  elects  to  the  civic  chair.  The 
electorate  of  these  wards  (although  the  franchise  is  now 
the  same  as  the  Parliamentary  franchise)  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  is  seldom  iu  fact  elected  by 
more  than  150  votes.  The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the 
wards,  and  hold  their  office  for.  life.  Each  alderman  is 
head  of  his  ward,  and  sits  as  chairman  of  the  Ward 
Council.  The  aldermen  collectively,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  their  head,  sit  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  They 
have  considerable  judicial  functions.  They  act  as 
magistrates  within  the  City,  and  also  as  judges  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court ;  thus  hearing  and  adjudicating 
upon  cases  already  heard  by  them.  It  is  true  that  they 
leave  practically  the  work  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
to  the  judges  and  their  own  appointed  Recorder  and 
Common  Serjeant.  They  are  all  men  utterly  without 
qualification  to  administer  justice — untrained  in  the  law, 
ignorant  too  often  of  the  value  of  evidence,  and  unfit  for 
the  work.  Every  committee  and  every  commission  has 
condemned  this  system  of  untrained  magistrates  in  the 
City ;  and  the  anomaly  is  all  the  more  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  the  metropolis  outside  the  City  is  divided  into 
police  districts,  each  having  a  Police  Court,  at  which 
only  stipendiary  magistrates  are  permitted  to  administer 
justice.  There  is  no  saving  to  the  City  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  the  aldermen  are  obliged  to  make  up  for  their 
own  ignorance  by  having  highly  efficient  clerks  to  in¬ 
struct  them  in  the  law,  and  this  is  more  expensive  even 
than  the  stipendiary  system  outside.  The  aldermen  also 
act  as  visitors  of  the  prisons,  and  have  some  important 
appointments  vested  in  them,  with  power  also  to  charge 
the  City  estates.  But  the  real  government  of  the  City 
is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  consisting  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  councilmen. 
This  Court  delegates  its  powers  to  a  number  of  com¬ 


mittees,  something  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  in 
number;  and  the  Court  generally  acts  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committees.  The  class  of  men  who 
take  part  in  City  government  is  of  an  inferior  character. 
In  1836  “  the  highest  class  of  commercial  men  do  not 
ordinarily  take  a  share  in  the  mnn  vgoment  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this,  no  one 
completely  satisfactory  in  itself.  The  fact  unquestion¬ 
ably  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  highest  classes  of 
those  who  might,  if  they  pleased,  take  an  important  part 
in  the  Corporation,  feel  a  repugnance  to  doing  so.” 
What  was  true  of  1836  is  true  of  the  present  day.  The 
men  who  rule  the  City  are  mostly  second-class  traders. 
In  1865,  Mr.  Ayrton  obtained  a  return  of  the  number 
and  occupation  of  the  aldermen  and  councillors  respec¬ 
tively.  The  aldermen  gave  extraordinary  answers  to  the 
question  of  occupation  ;  several  declined  to  answer  the 
question  at  all.  One  gave  his  occupation  as  “  alderman,” 
another  as  “  magistrate,”  another  as  “  colonel  of  militia,” 
and  from  that  high  military  position  we  come  down  to 
”  provision  merchants.”  Not  one  of  them  resided  in 
the  City.  Of  the  common  council,  twenty-three  de¬ 
scribed  themselves  vaguely  as  merchants,  which  may 
range  between  a  rag  and  an  East  India  merchant.  With 
the  exception  of  two  barristers,  a  few  solicitors  and  sur¬ 
veyors  and  one  actuary,  the  remainder  was  made  up 
entirely  of  shopkeepers  and  traders — not  quite  the 
class  of  men  that  people  generally  believe  to  aspire  to 
the  civic  chair.  But  the  fact  is  that  our  merchant 
princes  and  bankers  and  heads  of  great  commercial 
houses  would  not  condescend  to  play  the  part  which  it 
is  necessary  to  do,  to  become  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
knowing,  as  they  do  very  well,  that  the  position  is  one 
of  sham  and  pretentiousness.  It  would  be  very  different 
if  the  occupier  of  the  mayoral  chair  owed  his  position 
as  the  elect  of  the  entire  metropolis.  But  so  long  as  the 
civic  chair  continues  to  bo  obtained  in  the  way  it  is,  so 
long  will  men  of  position  refrain  from  taking  any  part  in 
municipal  government. 

The  Corporation  is  very  wealthy,  but  it  keeps  its  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  It  prints 
annually  a  ‘  Blue  Book  *  of  its  accounts ;  but  it  is  made 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  evident  they  are  so 
prepared  to  puzzle  people.  Those  accounts  aro  not 
published,  though  a  copy  is  placed  in  their  Free 
Library.  Mr.  Firth  has  carefully  analysed  the  accounts 
for  1874.  The  City  Estate  produces  a  rental  of  110,033/., 
the  Bridge  House  Estate  50,090/.,  and  the  Gresham 
Estate  7,087/.,  which,  together  with  interest  on  invest¬ 
ments  and  coal-market  rents,  make  up  a  total  in¬ 
come  from  realised  property  of  176,091/.  From  rates  it 
derived,  in  1874,  248,415/.  Tolls  and  rents  at  markets 
produced  115,015/.  The  coal  duty  (the  expenditure  of 
which  is  no  longer  entrusted  to  the  Corporation,  who 
has  merely  the  collection  of  the  duty)  amounted  to 
360,784/.  Wine  duty  produced  11,651/.,  and  the  grain 
duty  17,429/.  From  fees  connected  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  a  sum  of  35,047/.  was  derived,  and  some 
other  items  make  up  a  total  current  income  for  1874 
of  1,146,444/.,' from  which,  if  wo  deduct  the  coal  duty, 
we  have  left  a  current  income  of  about  throe  quarters  of  a 
million  of  money.  With  such  an  income  the  Corporation 
oyght  to  do  great  work.  It  is  true,  of  late  years  it  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  City,  but  it  did  very  little 
until  the  bogey  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  was  created, 
and  which  threatened  to  overcloud  the  small  gilt  speck 
in  the  centre  of  London.  All  the  exertion  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  central  body  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  area  outside  the  City  walls ; 
and  when  everything  is  considered,  very  little  credit 
indeed  is  due  to  the  Coi'poration.  The  Corporation 
makes  believe  a  great  deal.  It  is  great  in  show  and 
splendour,  by  which  men’s  eyes  are  sometimes  dazzled 
and  prevented  from  seeing  the  inner  workings  of  this 
extraordinary  institution.  At  the  last  Lord  Mayor’s 
show  the  most  conspicuous  thing  in  that  tomfoolery  was 
a  large  green  banner  with  “  Epping  Forest  ”  inscribed 
on  it,  and  some  foresters  dress^  up  as  we  have  them 
described  in  Scott’s  novels.  The  City  Corporation 
claims  to  have  rescued  Epping  Forest  for  the  good  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  this  overcrowded  metropolis  out  of 
its  money.  Bat  Mr.  Firth  tells  ns  a  rather  pretty  story  of 
this  business.  For  ages  the  City  had  levied  a  duty  on  all 
grain  imported  into  London.  This  was  contested  by  the 
firm  of  Combe,  Delafield  and  Co.,  and  after  a  prolonged 
litigation,  in  which  the  City  resorted  to  every  device  to 
thwart  their  opponents,  the  City  saw  that  “  their  asserted 
privilege  of  com  metagewas  untenable.”  In  1872  they 
therefore  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  to  enable  the 
City  to  commute  this  dutv  for  a  duty  payable  in  weight 
instead  of  measure,  ”  with  the  real  object  of  obtaining 
Parliamentary  sanction  to  an  impost  which  it  was 
believed  could  not  be  defended  in  law,  but  with  an 
ostensible  object  of  a  very  diflferent  character” — the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  near  the  metropolis.  Hys¬ 
teric  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  City  to  secure 
the  passing  of  the  measure,  and  they  succeeded  :  so  from 
November  1,  1872,  the  Corporation  are  empowered  to 
demand  and  receive  for  the  term  of  thirty  years  three- 
sixteenths  of  a  penny  per  hundredweight  in  respect  of 
all  com  brought  into  the  port  of  London  for  sale.  During 
the  progress  of  the  bill  through  Parliament,  “  the  City 
Remembrancer — who  is  a  highly  paid  official,  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  manipulating  the  Corporation’s  bills 
through  Parliament,  and  of  exciting  opposition  to  all 
alien  measures  in  any  way  affecting  the  City — published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  Parliament  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  objects  and  advantages  of  this  measure ;  a 
statement  characterised  by  the  hardihood  of  assertion 
and  the  arrogance  of  tone  which  are  common  to  these 
documents.”  The  first  was  to  surrender  the  right 
(which  was  questioned)  of  compulsory  gprain  metage, 
which  was  liable  to  promote  li  igation  and  to  enhance 
the  price  of  food ;  the  others  weic  to  the  effect  that  the 
produce  should  be  devoted  to  the  pre.servation  of  Epping 
Forest.  The  produce  of  the  metage  amounted  to  some 
33,000i.  a  year.  The  duty  on  weight  was  only  calculated 
to  bring  in  22,000/.,  but  in  fact  has  only  produced 
17,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Firth  traly  remarks : 

No  one  who  underHtands  the  Corporation  of  London  can  be  snch 
a  dolt  as  to  suppose  that,  without  some  very  much  more  cogent 
rmson  than  mere  considcratiouc  of  public  advantage,  it  would  be 
willing  to  al)andon  16,000/.  a  year.  The  real  objects  undoubtedly 
were  to  continue  an  iniquitous  tax  upon  food — the  authority  for 
which  they  daretl  not  pr^uce — and  to  circumvent  their  rivals  at 
Spring  Gardens  by  acquiring  authority  to  deal  with  open  spaces 
around  the  metropolis.  They  could  not  expect  to  carry  their  measure 
unless  some  such  useful  object  were  proposed  for  the  application  of 
the  tax,  and,  after  all,  it  mattered  very  little  to  tliem  what  was  the 
diversion  of  the  money  so  long  as  they  controlled  its  expenditure. 

And  so  long  as  they  could  obtain  some  fictitious  credit 
by  the  transaction.  “  Both  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board,”  Mr.  Firth  continues, 

**  have  had  to  suffer  from  allegations  made  against  the 
purity  of  their  contracts  ;  but  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
management  is  concerned,  it  is  far  better  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  open  spaces  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  ^ard  than  the  Corporation  of  London  ;  and  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  would  do  it  at  about 
one-fourth  the  cost.” 

So  much  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  Corporation  in 
the  acquisition  of  Epping  Forest !  Their  claim  to  the 
approbation  of  the  public  falls  like  a  house  of  cards. 


THE  WHITE  CONQUEST. 

White  Conquest.  By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.  In  Two 
Volumes.  London:  Chatto  and  Windus.  1876. 

We  read  all  that  Mr.  Dixon  may  write  with  a  lively 
recollection  that  another  observer  of  the  same  facts  as 
those  which  he  narrates  may  see  them  with  very  differ, 
ent  eyes,  and  draw  quite  other  conclusions.  Mr.  Nord- 
hoff,  frr  instance,  visited  those  same  socialistic  commu- 
nities  in  the  United  States  which  furnished  Mr.  Dixon 
material  for  a  book,  remembered  only  too  well  by  those 
who  have  read  it.  He  failed  to  see  or  hear  any  of  the 
remarkable  things  which  lent  colour  and  flavour  to  the 
English  work,  and  wrote  an  account  not  only  interesting 
but  which  can  be  safely  left  on  a  drawing-room  table  and 
read  by  young  people. 


It  is  therefoi’O  quite  possible  that  someone  might  read 
the  lessons  of  the  coexistence  of  races  on  the  great 
American  continent  differently  from  Mr.  Dixon,  and  not 
allow  that  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the  Mongolian,  must 
all  vanish  in  various  ways  before  the  dominant  white 
man.  He  himself,  in  a  moment  of  pessimism,  suggests 
a  doubt,  on  the  authority  of  **  some  of  the  ablest  statists 
and  physicians  of  Boston,”  whether  indeed  the  white 
race  can  permanently  live  and  thrive  on  American  soil 
(vol.  ii.  p.  310),  in  which  case  the  White  Conquest  is 
indeed  an  idle  one.  Apart,  however,  from  sharing  this 
doubt,  we  can  imagine  a  far  more  statesmanlike  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  races  than  that  which  in 
fact  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  war  of  extermination. 
We  can  give  no  other  meaning  to  Mr.  Dixon’s  conclud¬ 
ing  words. 

Disaster  in  the  past,  menace  in  the  future,  warn  us  to  stand  by 
our  common  race ;  our  blood,  law,  language,  science.  We  are 
strong,  but  we  are  not  immortal.  A  house  divided  against  itself 
must  fall.  If  we  desire  to  see  our  free  institutions  perish,  it  is  right 
that  we  should  take  the  part  of  red  men,  black  men,  and  yellow 
men  against  our  white  brethren.  If  we  wish  to  see  order  and 
freedom,  science  and  civilisation  preserved,  wo  shall  give  our  first 
thought  to  what  improves  the  white  man’s  growth,  and  increases  the 
w'hite  man’s  strength. 

So  many  foes  are  still  afield  that  every  white  man’s  cry  should  be 
**  Close  ranks  !”  and  when  the  ranks  are  closed,  but  not  till  then, 
“  Bight  in  front — march  !  ” 

He  who  writes  such  words  as  these  in  a  book  which,  by 
its  style  of  flippant  and  easy  picturesqueness,  is  likely 
to  run  over  America,  finding  refers  among  the  unculti¬ 
vated  and  unthinking,  as  well  as  among  the  wise,  incurs 
a  grave  responsibility.  We  can  only  trust  that  Mr. 
Dixon  has  duly  considered  what  he  has  done. 

Though  we  distrust  Mr.  Dixon’s  judgment,  ev^en  had  ■ 
his  survey  of  men  and  things  in  America  been  less  hasty 
and  superficial,  we  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at 
‘  White  Conquest.’  We  miss,  indeed,  but  with  no  re¬ 
gret,  some  characteristics  of  the  author’s  earlier  revela¬ 
tions  of  American  life  and  manners ;  there  is  little 
coarseness,  save  what  there  may  be  "in  speaking  of  men 
and  women  almost  always  as  **  males  and  females,”  or 
where,  taking  the  most  offensive  word  to  express  an 
Indian  man — “  buck,”  he  enlarges  on  it  in  playful  fashion, 

“  They  let  the  sale  of  girls  go  on,  and  visited  hutches 
where  the  bucks  had  several  squaws  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  115). 
On  the  whole  the  brightness  of  the  language  carries  us  on 
so  pleasantly  that  we  do  not  always  care  to  be  critical  over 
a  fluent  inaccuracy.  Some,  indeed,  bring  us  up  short — 
“We  feel  our  feet  within  the  sacred  courts ;  as  sacred 
in  this  hour  of  ruin  as  when  cross  and  pyx  were  carried 
round  these  walls  by  holy  men,  and  angelus  and  vesper 
swelled  from  the  choir  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  3).  The  pyx  was  never 
carried  in  procession;  there  is  no  such  thing,  in  this 
sense,  as  vesper  in  the  singular  ;  the  service  is  vespers^ 
in  which  the  choir  only  take  a  part.  When,  again,  we 
read  that  “  two  miles  north,  of  San  Jose  peep  out  the 
capulas  and  spires  of  Santa  Clara”  (vol.  i.  p.  Ill),  we 
are  reminded  of  the  Bon  Graultier  ballad  beginning — 

The  minarets  wave  on  the  plains  of  Stamboul. 

Nor  need  we  inquire  too  closely  how  much  real  his¬ 
torical  research,  or  how  far  accurate  historical  facts 
underlie  such  slap-dash  and  breathless  pages  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Wounds  inflicted  in  a  civil  strife  last  long.  Israel  was  divided 
for  ever  by  her  war  of  tribes.  For  ages  the  contest  of  patricians  and 
plebeians  stopped  the  growth  of  Borne.  Internal  feuds  gave  Seville 
to  the  Moor,  and  Dublin  to  the  Saxon.  Street  conflicts  opened  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  Turks.  Religious  conflicts  weakened  Germany 
and  France.  The  raid  on  Freiburg  by  the  Swiss  volunteers  is  still 
resented  by  the  Catholic  cantons.  But  the  direst  form  of  civil  war 
is  that  which  has  a  social  or  a  servile  cause.  Long  yeara  elapsed 
ere  Rome  recovered  from  her  tug  with  Spartacus.  English  society 
was  shaken  by  Cade.  Munzer’s  rising  is  still  recalled  with  horror 
by  the  people  of  Wiirtzburg  and  Rothenburg.  The  French  wars  of 
the  Communists;  the  Spanish  wars  of  the  Comunidades  are  not 
ended  yet.  Last  year  at  Cartagena  we  heard  the  names  and 
passwon-ls  used  by  Padilla  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

The  stories  Mr.  Dixon  now  tells  of  Mormonism  aro 
few,  but  amusing,  and  not  improper.  “  Do  you  wish  me 
to  infer,  I  ask,  that  the  rich  and  educated  Mormons  are 
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giving  np  polygamy,  and  that  the  poor  and  ignorant 
brethren  are  taking  to  it  ?  **  “  No,**  he  answers  me  with 

meek  reproof,  “  we  should  not  like  to  put  the  matter  so. 
Some  worldly  men  are  weary  of  obedience  to  the  law, 
while  others,  pure  in  heart,  and  true  in  faith,  are  willing 
to  assume  their  cross  **  (vol.  i.  p.  202).  And  “jesters 
speak  of  Brigham  Young  as  lying  sick,  only  just  well 
enough  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and  be  married  now  and  then  ** 
(p.206). 

The  second  volume  is  greatly  superior  to  the  first, 
end  Mr.  Dixon  tells  with  vigour  and  graphic  power 
what  he  saw  in  New  Orleans  just  a  year  ago.  Bearing 
still  in  mind  that  his  view  of  the  political  situation  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one,  we  find  that  he  unravels  with 
great  skill  the  crisis  in  which  Sheridan  was  ready  for  a 
coup  d^Stat  Grant  in  Washington  was  afraid  to  play 
boldly  and  unscrupulously  for  a  military  dictatorship 
nnd  a  third  term  of  office  at  the  risk  of  a  massacre  in 
New  Orleans,  “  the  city  under  martial  law,  the  side 
walks  running  blood,  the  public  offices  on  fire  **  (vol.  i. 
p.  356).  And  after  this  unravelment  he  gives  a  striking 
picture,  if  it  can  be  wholly  trusted,  of  the  President 
writhing  under  the  assaults  of  writers  in  the  Press,  and 
caricaturists  who  accuse  him  of  Caesarism,  and  call  him 
Soulouque. 

No  less  striking  is  the  whole  account  of  the  Chinese 
immigration,  in  which  no  doubt  a  serious  difficulty  of 
the  future  is  involved.  An  extract  will  give  an  idea  of 
Mr.  Dixon*s  picturesque  and  forcible  style. 

While  we  are  sipping  tea  on  Lock  Sin’s  balcony,  a  yell  comes  up 
from  the  street  below.  A  Chinese  fight  is  on.  Ah  King,  a  Chinese 
scamp  employed  by  the  city  officers,  and,  in  the  slang  of  his 
Asiatic  countrymen,  such  a  spy  is  called  a  ghost.  Of  late  this 
ghost  has  been  too  busy,  his  celestial  countrymen  think,  even  for  a 
paid  spy;  and  two  Asiatics  who  have  just  come  out  of  jail  are 
setting  on  him,  one  moonface  with  a  hatchet,  the  second  moonface 
with  a  knife.  From  every  ddor  in  the  street  swarms  out  a  crowd, 
and  in  an  instant  fifty  Chinese  lanterns  heave  and  drop  along  the 
flags. 

“  Excuse  me,”  says  my  escort,  and,  before  I  can  reply,  he  is  gone  from 
my  side.  King  vanishes — like  a  ghost.  Moonface  with  the  knife 
-escapee  just  as  my  escort  swoops  into  the  murderous  circle ;  but  the 
lellow  with  the  hatchet  is  arrested  on  the  spot  and  carried  to  the 
■city  ward.  His  weapon  when  examined  proves  to  be  a  long  blade, 
sheathed  in  a  layer  of  fine  cloth,  so  that  in  case  of  a  fatal  plunge 
the  blood  might  have  been  at  once  removed  and  the  stainless  knife 
replaced  under  the  white  smock  as  clean  and  innocent  in  appearance 
•as  the  soft-eyed  Asiatic  who  had  plunged  it  into  his  neighbour’s 
heart. 

Some  chapters  towards  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
on  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  States  have  little  to  do 
with  ‘  White  Conquest,*  and  have  about  them  a  sus¬ 
picious  look  of  padding.  Indeed  the  whole  book  is  ex- 
panded  in  a  way  which  seems  somewhat  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  material  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Book-making,  when  it  involves  a  tour  in  the  States,  is 
no  doubt  expensive,  and  Mr.  Dixon  probably  does  not 
rate  his  claims  as  a  literary  man  by  any  means  low. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  LAST  HOMERIC  STUD  IT, 

Homeric  Synchronism:  an  Enquiry  into  the  Time  and  Place  of 
Homer.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  the  ninth  book  of  Lucan’s  “  Pharsalia  **  we  are  told 
how  Julius  Caesar  seeks  on  the  site  of  Troy  for  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  destroyed  city.  Sterile  woods,  we  read, 
press  down  the  graves  of  heroes  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  The  very  ruins  have  perished.  Caesar  himself 
passes  unconscious  the  stream,  creeping  hardly  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  dry  dust,  which  once  was  Xanthus. 
But  the  memory  of  the  place  remains  and  guards  it,  and 
the  native  dweller  forbids  even  Caesar  to  tread  on  the 
grave  of  Hector.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  the  scene  of  the 
Homeric  legend  is  as  real  as  to  the  resident  on  the  spot 
who  protected  the  remains  of  Hector  from  incautious 
tread.  The  “  Iliad  **  is  to  him  an  object  more  of  devo¬ 
tion  than  of  mere  study,  of  reverence  more  than  of  dry 
inquiry.  The  author  of  “  Juventus  Mundi  **  has  again, 
in  the  words  of  Chapman,  “  turn’d  to  Troy**  to  consider 
the  time  and  place  of  “  our  sacred  Homer.**  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  has  contended  for  the  historical  character  of 


the  poems  of  Homer ;  for  “  the  solid  nucleus  of  fact  in 
his  account  of  the  Trojan  war ;  **  for  supposing  Homer 
to  have  lived  within  half  a  century  of  the  war,  though 
not  an  eye-witness  of  it ;  and  for  believing  him  to  have 
flourish^  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnessos ; 
divides  his  now  book,  *  Homeric  Synchronism,*  into  two 
distinct  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  site  of  Troy ; 
of  the  Hissarlik  remains  and  Schliemann’s  discoveries ; 
of  Homer’s  European  habitat  and  priority  to  the  Dorian 
Conquest ;  and  the  authorship  of  the  “  Hymn  to  the 
Delian  Apollo.**  In  the  second  part  Mr.  Gladstone 
contends : — 

I.  That  there  are  matters  detailed  as  of  fact  in  the  Poems,  which 
fit  themselves  on  to  other  matters  of  fact  either  originally  made 
known  to  us,  or  brought  into  greatly  clearer  light  by  the  Egyptian 
monuments. 

II.  That  we  have  a  large  number  of  scattered  indications  of 
Homer's  Eastern  and  especially  his  Egyptian  knowledge,  in  hie 
cosmological  ideas  and  representations,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of 
incidental  notices. 

With  regard  to  the  site  of  Troy  the  chief  candidate 
has  long  been  Bounarbashi,  which,  however,  never  met 
with  an3rthing  like  entire  sympathy.  When  Chevalier 
decided  upon  this  spot,  in  accordance  with  the  scepticism 
of  Strabo  as  opposed  to  the  almost  universal  opinion  of 
classic  times,  dissenting  voices  were  raised.  So,  too, 
when  Gell  published  his  ‘  Topography  of  Troy,*  in  which 
the  same  view  was  upheld,  tne  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a 
very  able  article  (July  1805),  combated  the  theory,  and 
showed  at  least  the  extremely  weak  ground  upon  which 
defenders  of  Bounarbashi  built  their  claim.  The 
unreasonableness  of  running  counter  to  the  generally 
expressed  opinion  of  time  so  much  nearer  to  the  Trojan 
epoch,  which  with  but  very  rare  and  unfortunate  excep¬ 
tions  declared  for  a  very  different  site,  might  seem  to  to 
a  very  strong  argument.  However,  the  Bounarbashi 
theo^  was  upheld  by  a  large  number ;  was  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  “  the  favourite  but  not  uncon¬ 
tested  opinion,**  and  Demetrius  of  Skepsis,  Hostiaia  and 
Strabo  had  a  fair  chance  of  having  their  theory,  if  not 
unanimously  adopted,  yet  at  least  by  a  great  majority, 
until  the  arguments  of  Dr.  von  Eckenbrecher  publish^ 
first  in  1842  and  again  in  1875,  and  the  discoveries  of 
Schliemann,  established  for  Mr.  Gladstone  at  least 
“  with  all  reasonable  certainty  the  claim  of  Hissarlik  to 
be  the  site  of  Troy  which  the  poet  of  the  *  Iliad  *  had 
before  his  mental  vision,**  and  that  “  Von  Eckenbrecher 
has  utterly  destroyed  the  claims  of  every  other  site 
which  has  been  proposed.”  The  existence  of  Tiw,  the 
historical  character  of  the  war,  and  the  identity  of  Homer, 
will,  with  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems  and 
the  supposed  site  of  wind-shaken  Ilium,  probably  always 
be  points  of  contention  to  those  who  consider  them  of 
sufficient  importance  to  occupy  the  attention  of  articulate 
men.  To  none  of  these  questions,  of  course,  will  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  book,  or  any  other,  be  able  to  return  a  certain 
answer.  There  are  many  lovers  of  Homer  who  would 
be  sufficiently  contented  to  believe  that  the  “  Iliad  **  and 
the  “  Odyssey  **  reflect,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cnstoms  of  an  early  age,  and  who,  disliking  to 
consider  the  poems  the  work  of  many  hands  at  many 
different  times,  try  to  ignore  the  theories  of  Wolf, 
and  believe  in  a  single  authorahip.  To  many,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hostile  criticisms  of  Wolf  and  other  sceptics 
are,  while  not  convincing,  so  very  shattering  to  their 
belief  in  the  authorship  of  the  Trajan  epic,  that  their 
old  firmness  of  faith  is  gone  for  ever,  and  doubt  and 
distrust  reign  triumphant  in  its  stead.  We  may  believe 
in  Homer  and  his  song,  and  the  heroes  he  sings  of,  more 
than  this.  At  the  least  they  are  as  true  as  *  Sir  Lancelot 
du  Lac,*  or  *  Roland,*  or  *Don  Qaixote,*  and  at  best 
they  are  true  in  that  they  were  the  belief  of  the  world’s 
great  nation.  Chapman,  and  through  Chapman  Keats, 
to  whom,  in  the  words  of  our  singer  of  gpreat  Greek 
heroes,  the  author  of  “Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  “He  showed 
what  he  could  of  Homer  .  .  .  and  the  strong  and  fiery 
reflection  was  to  the  gp^ater  poet  as  verv  dawn  itself, 
the  perfect  splendour  of  HeUenic  sunrise,”  knew  more  of 
Homer,  felt  and  understood  him  and  the  heroes  and 
gods  he  sang  of,  more  truly  and  more  thoroughly  than 
all  the  Dryasdust  commentators  and  annotators  who  ever 
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Homer  himself  becomes  to  him  as  distinct  a  figure  as 
any  of  Homer’s  heroes. 

In  quitting  the  subject  [says  Mr.  Gladstone]  I  will  briefly  refer 
to  the  antecedent  likelihood  of  Homer’s  possession  of  Egyptian  know¬ 
ledge.  I  have  referred  to  the  two  sources  of  such  knowledge  for  his 
age  in  general.  Now,  not  only  is  it  probable  tliat  Homer  had  per¬ 
sonal  access  to  these  sources,  but  we  may  almost  say  it  is  certain. 
Certain,  by  reason  not  solely,  nor  perhaps  mainly,  of  the  activity  of 
his  mind  and  his  vast  power  of  appreciation,  but  also  because  of  his 
station  as  a  Bard.  Families  of  foreign  extraction,  Aiolids  and 
others,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  held  princely  positions 
in  Greece.  But  it  was  especially  in  the  Courts  of  Princes  that  the 
professional  minstrel  was  found,  and  there  not  as  a  menial,  or  ns 
an  occasional  visitant,  but  as  a  permanent  and  confidential  member 
of  the  household.  To  these  same  Courts  did  mariners  resort  with 
slaves,  or  ornaments,  or  any  article  of  luxury,  to  dispose  of  Sa 
that,  as  an  incident  of  his  proper  work  and  station,  the  Poet  must 
have  been  in  the  way  of  gathering  all  the  whispers  wafted  from 
the  East,  and  South,  whether  by  seamen,  by  immi^nts,  or  by 
official  representatives  of  the  groat  Empire  and  their  naturalized 
descendants. 

Mr.  Gladstone  perhaps  relies  somewhat  too  strongly 
upon  the  yet  not  uncontested  evidence  of  the  translations 
of  the  Egyptian  monumental  inscriptions,  the  exact 
meaning  of  which,  in  more  than  one  case,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  To  be  fairly  appreciated  at  all,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  book  must  be  approached  in  something  of  its 
own  spirit,  the  spirit  to  which  great  poetic  forms  become 
realities,  defying  alike  the  criticism  of  the  sceptic  or 
the  exorcism  of  the  orthodox. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Estelle  and  other  Poems.  By  Gerard  Bendall  (Edward  E. 
Barrett). — Like  all  song  birds,*  Mr.  Bendall  learns  his  notes  by 
imitating  those  who  have  sung  before  him.  It  in  no  degree 
detracts  from  the  sweetness  of  some  of  hi.s  strains,  that  they 
were  written  while  he  was  evidently  still  in  the  imitative  stage  ; 
it  is  well  to  be  original,  but  it  is  something  to  be  melodious  and 
entirely  comprehensible,  while  greater  writers  choose  delibe-» 
rately  to  be  rough  and  obscure.  In  some  of  these  poems  the 
influence  under  which  Mr.  Bendall  has  written  is  so  strongly 
marked  that  we  seem  to  bear  the  words  of  the  other  poet  ring¬ 
ing  in  our  ears,  and  making,  as  we  read,  that  discord  which  is  so- 
aggravating  of  two  immediately  adjacent  notes.  And  now  and 
then  we  cannot  help  feeling,  this  was  written  after  a  surfeit  of 
Heine,  and  this  after  one  of  Swinburne.  Some  most  graceful 
lines  show  that  he  has  gone  to  yet  earlier  sources  of  inspiration, 
the  lyric  singers  of  the  Restoration.  This  little  poem  is  called 
‘  Counsel.* 

Ladies,  I  pray  you  take  delight 
In  Love,  ere  on  your  bodies  fair 
The  black  earth  falls,  low-lying  where 
Only  the  worms  shall  touch  your  hair. 

And  round  your  sweet  limbs  soft  and  white 
The  flower  roots  hold,  but  not  so  tight 
As  lovers’  arms  in  days  before. 

And  no  man  love  you,  day  nor  night. 

Nor  warm  lips  kiss  you  any  more. 

These,  however,  are  clearly  earlier  than  the  longer  pieces  in  tho 
volume,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  them,  for  not  only  are 
they  very  pretty,  but  they  show  the  stages  through  which  the 
writer  has  already  gone,  and  enable  us  to  guess  with  more 
certainty  at  his  future.  Estelle,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
volume,  is  not  only  very  much  in  advance  of  the  other  poems, 
and  bears  clear  evidence  of  greater  maturity,  but  is  original  in 
thought  and  treatment.  The  writer  takes  a  subject  which  might 
be  considered  in  some  degree  hazardSf  but  deals  with  it  most 
gracefully  and  delicately.  The  supposed  narrator  of  the  story, 
staying  at  a  country-house,  meets  Estelle,  the  beautiful  widow 
of  a  German,  who  has  been  lost  on  a  Livingstonian  exploration 
in  Africa.  lie  falls  in  love,  and  his  love  is  returned,  but  while 
still  known  to  none  but  themselves,  the  husband  writes  to  say 
he  is  not  dead,  and  on  his  way  home.  The  lovers  part,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  inevitable  fate,  but  the  poet  feels  that  his  life  is 
better  and  nobler  for  the  days  that  have  been,  even  though  all 
was  so  incomplete, 

The  world  grows  gladder,  just  because  I  know 
That  you  are  somewhere  in  it ;  and  e’en  though 
You  think  of  me  no  more,  and  have  forgot 
3Iy  very  face,  my  voice,  ray  name,  the  spot 
"Whereon  we  loved ;  yet  still  I  hold  you  dear 
For  our  groat  love’s  sake  in  that  happy  year. 

Nay,  but  you  never  can  forget  me,  love ! 

And  sometimes,  when  my  fancy  takes  great  scope, 

I  image  forth  a  blessed  realm  above — 

I  think  the  hope  is  not  a  foolish  hope 
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Though  foolish  'twere  to  build  too  much  on  it 
While  the  short  moments  of  this  real  world  flit — 

That  we  may  meet  in,  when  this  life  is  o’er, 

And  then  take  up  our  earthly  love  again 
Where  we  left  off,  a  country  free  from  pain, 

And  where  there  are  no  husbands  any  more ! 

There  is  a  lyrical  prayer  to  Venus,  which  in  its  place  is  scarcely 
felt  as  an  anachronism,  full  of  melody,  of  which  we  can  find 
room  for  only  a  few  lines ; — 

Darling  both  of  gods  and  men, 

Queen  for  ever  now  as  then. 

Unto  thee  I  bend  my  knees. 

Whose  white  limbs  are  like  harmonies 
Breathed  by  lutes  upon  the  air. 

Thou,  or  ever  I  can  speak, 

Knowest  well  what  thing  I  seek. 

Beautiful  beyond  compare, 

•  •  •  •  • 

She  is  fair  as  thou  art  fair ; 

As  thine  her  hands,  as  thine  her  feet. 

She  is  sweet  as  thou  art  sweet ! 

Goddess  of  the  Kyprian  sea. 

Give  this  woman  unto  me ! 

In  the  present  dearth^  of  good  musical  verses  for  song-writers 
many  or  these  shorter  poems  call  forth  a  hope  that  here  com¬ 
posers  may  find  what  so  often  they  seek  in  vain — short,  pointed 
singable  stanzas.  We  hope  to  meet  Mr.  Bendall  again,  and  we 
expect  to  find  him  strengthened  and  improved ;  he  will  be  if 
he  fulfils  his  promise.  Our  advice  to  him  would  be  to  read 
some  of  the  greater  poems  of  the  greater  poets,  and  not  linger 
too  much  over  their  graceful  lyncs.  He  need  not  imitate 
these ;  indeed,  they  happily  do  not  lend  themselves  to  imitation. 
But  they  brace  and  stimulate  the  mind,  and  with  it  the  poetic 
faculty.  Mr.  Bendall  has  scarce  written  a  line  of  which  he 
need  be  ashamed,  and  has  written  many  of  which  he  may 
be  proud,  but  we  hope  to  see  him  soaring  on  stronger  wings, 
and  uttering  notes  which  are  all  his  own. 

The  Ancient  World.  The  Modem  World.  By  J.  A.  G.  Bar¬ 
ton.  (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons). — Considerable  praise  might 
have  been  given  to  the  method  of  these  two  little  volumes  had 
what  the  author  undertakes  been  accomplished.  Mr.  Barton 
proposes  to  give. to  the  reader  a  brief,  succinct,  but  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  clear  account  of  the  histories  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times — China, 
India,  Persia,  Assyria,  Media,  Lydia,  Tartary,  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Great  Britain,  the 
dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  the  other  states  of  Europe  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  states  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America — in  the  compass  of 
658  pages.  The  best  of  the  author,  however,  is  his  method. 
Exceptions  could  be  taken  in  almost  every  chapter  to  his 
opinions  and  his  illustrations.  We  do  not  think  tnat  anyone 
will  admit  that  he  gives  a  fair  picture  of  English  feeling  with 
regard  to  literature  when  he  says  that  England  has  lately 


among  all  classes  is  a  genuine  response  to  a  sincere  national 
sentiment.  Of  the  great  importance  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  The  merit  and  the 
value  of  them  is  so  well  known  and  so  thoroughly  established, 
that  we  might  as  well  begin  to  discuss  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  to  attempt  to  find  anything  in 
the  work  of  the  great  modern  traveller  which  has  not  long 
since  received  the  praise  which  it  so  well  deserved.  The 
travels  of  Dr.  Livingstone  have  added  one  more  name  to  the 
list  of  those  who,  like  De  Soto  or  Cook,  take  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  exploration.  We  feel  bound  to  add  that  in 
these  volumes  there  is  nothing  cheap  in  the  sense  of  inferiority. 
Anybody  who  can  dispense  with  an  edition  de  luxe  will  find 
them  to  answer  all  his  purposes. 
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<<  become  more  thoroughly  utilitarian  even  in  letters,  and  the 
rage  for  poems  and  dramas  has  been  dying  out.”  This  seems 
to  us  to  be  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  curiously  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.”  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  “  we  do  not 
know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  new  Hamlet  or  Othello  at 
this  moment ;  we  are  certain  that  a  new  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’ 
would  not  be  endured,  and  if  Tennyson  is  tolerated  it  is  only 
because  he  is  accepted  as  the  last  of  a  race  that  will  not  be 
perpetuated.”  The  simple  truth  is  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  poetry  was  more  prolific  or  more  eagerly  sought  after 
than  the  present.  The  author  adds  that  “  by  the  ill-educated 
classes  novels  also  are  much  read,”  which  is  flattering  news  for 
the  admirers  of  George  Eliot.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States  is  extremely  ridiculous,  and  that 
of  France  is  no  better.  Moreover,  we  think  that  no  author 
now  should  be  allowed  to  speak  of  anything  as  resembling 

the  acting  of  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out.” 

Hr,  lAomgetonds  First  Expedition  to  Africa.  Dr.  Living- 
stonds  Second  Expedition  to  Africa.  (John  Murray.) — As  a 
general  rule,  books  of  travels  seem  written  rather  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proclaiming  to  the  public  how  much  of  the  world  the 
author  has  seen  than  for  that  of  adding  any  grain  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  real  value  to  the  still  small  amount  of  knowledge 
we  possess.  Very  different  indeed  from  this  common  average 
are  the  works  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  man  whose  whole  soul 
was  in  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  education  of  the  world, 
and  who  looked  upon  Africa  much  as  an  Elizabethan  explorer 
mi^ht  have  regariled  the  American  continent.  These  volumes, 
which  form  part  of  a  popular  series  of  works  of  modem  travel,  are 
abridged  from  the  larger  edition  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  books, 
and  are  well  illustrated  throughout.  Dr.  Livingstone  seems 
destined  to  be  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  reality  and  of  modem 
days.  Every  effort,  therefore,  to  make  his  works  popular 
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the  other  was  silent,  and  the  company  went  wholly  with 
Hunt ;  but,  when  he  paused  in  his  eloquent  dilation,  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  said  to  have  turned  the  tables  by  ejaculating,  Ah, 
but  it’s  a  sad  sight !  ”  Yet  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  a  pessimist, 
strictly  so-called,  for  he  has  moods  in  which  the  world  appears 
to  bim  a  green,  flowery  world,  with  azure  skies  above  it,  and 
not  a  dark,  simmering  pit  of  Tophet.  Now  the  genuine 
pessimist  would  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  we  have  any 
right  to  be  happy  at  all,  except  when  we  lull  ourselves  into  a 
gross  illusion.  If  he  does  not  exactly  hold  that  this  world  is 
the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  he  holds  that  it  is  at  least 
worse  than  no  world  at  all.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  neither  the 
physical  nor  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  true  ^ssimist. 
The  true  pessimist  is,  like  Mauleverer  in  *  Friends  in  Cfouncil,’  a 
stout,  healthy,  phlegmatic  man,  by  no  means  without  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  How  is  this  paradox 
to  be  explained?  Physiologists  may  find  the  explanation 
in  the  proportion  of  his  red  blood  corpuscles,  but  any¬ 
body  can  see  that,  whatever  mav  be  his  physical  consti¬ 
tution,  his  pessimism  is  really  a  form  of  enjoyment,  a  mild, 
dull,  sluggish  form  of  enjoyment  perhaps,  but  still  an  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  not  a  pain.  He  feeds  fat  upon  his  own  lugubrious¬ 
ness.  Wherever  you  find  a  lean  and  hungry  pessimist,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  is  not  a  true  pessimist  at  all,  but  only  a 
pamox-monger. 

In  Temple  Bar  there  is  a  brilliant  and  able  review  of  the  ‘  Life 
of  Lord  Palmerston.’  But  the  article  which  will  attract  most 
attention  is  a  notice  of  John  Forster,  by  an  old  friend  and 
antagonist,  Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  best  known  as  Orion  ”  Horne. 
His  estimate  of  Forster  is  severe,  but  has  every  appearance  of 
being  just.  Some  of  his  anecdotes  are  very  amusing.  It 
might  perhaps  be  objected  that  it  is  malicious  to  print  such 
anecdotes  so  soon  after  Forster’s  death,  if,  indeed,  they  should 
have  been  printed  at  all ;  but  if  it  is  unfair  to  the  glorified 
image  of  the  departed  to  let  out  that  he  was  laughed  at  as 
well  as  laughed  with  by  his  intimate  friends,  it  is  a  valuable 
service  to  the  literary  historian,  who  may  have  to  estimate 
critically  the  rank  to  which  Forster  is  to  be  entitled  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  explain  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  his 
eminent  contemporaries.  One  or  two  of  the  revelations  seem 
to  be  intended  to  Forster’s  discredit.  Mr.  Home  seems  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  he  deserted  Charles  Kean  when  he  found  that 
Kean  was  not  a  success.  Of  this  insinuation  no  proof  or  pre¬ 
sumptive  confirmation  is  advanced.  Another  charge  is  that 
Forster  was  given  to  bullying  his  inferiors.  That  is  a  sort  of 
charge  which  cannot  be  admitted  on  one  man’s  evidence.  But 
much  of  Mr.  Home’s  article  is  made  up  of  reminiscences 
which  are  simply  amusing,  and,  on  the  whole,  present  Forster 
in  an  amiably  uumorous  light.  Thus,  take  the  following : — 

Those  who  have  only  known  Mr.  Forster  in  latter  years,  could 
scarcely  imagine  what  a  good  fellow  he  often  appeared,  and  always 
so  on  convivial  occasions  such  as  these  ;  how  pleasant,  how  jocose, 
and  how  full  of  amusing  simulated  dignity  and  pomposity,  which 
eventually  grew  into  a  seriously  offensive  habit.  Far  different  was 
he  at  Proctor  s  delightful  little  dinner-parties.  At  this  time,  or  not 
long  after,  John  Reeve,  a  very  large,  fat,  red-faced,  and  gravely 
ridiculous  comic  actor,  had  been  dancing  (in  one  of  the  Olympic 
Revels  given  by  Madame  Vestris)  dressed  as  Cupid.  The  music  of 
a  dance,  at  no  great  distance,  being  suddenly  heard,  Forster  seized 
Proctor’s  large  japanned  tin  tube,  containing  plans  for  his  «on- 
voyancing  business,  and  placing  it  aslant  across  his  back,  performed 
the  (lance  of  Cupid,  with  his  quiver.  He  concluded  with  the  pose  of 
a  back-view,  which  drew  forth  such  laughter  and  applause  that  the 
dance  was  encored.  As  he  could  not  himself  see  his  own  outlines 
and  attitudes,  he  thought  our  applause  ironical,  but  it  was  continued 
with  unction,  so  that  he  had  again  to  favour  us  with  his  dance  as 
Cupid. 

Forster’s  good-natured  ambition  to  excel  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  dancing,  and  the  shyness  of  his  first  attempt,  are  very 
humorously  described : — 

It  had  been  ascertained  that  Forster  was  taking  secret  “lessons  ” 
of  a  professor — in  something.  What  on  earth  could  it  be  ? 
What  new  “  effect  ”  was  he  coming  out  with  ?  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  “  dancing  ” — the  secret  lessons  were  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  fine  arts.  A  little  private  dance  took  place  next 
month,  and  Forster,  who  had  very  finely-formed  feet,  had  quite 
spoilt  their  appearance  by  presenting  himself  in  a  new  pair  of 
glazed  leather  shoes,  the  toes  of  which  were  at  least  two  inches 
beyond  his  own.  He  was  silent  with  prelusive  gravity.  When 
everybody  else  had  danced,  and  taken  their  seats,  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  a  waltz  with  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  fanaily,  not 
above  twelve  or  thirteen,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  place  his  hands 
down  upon  her  shoulders,  while  bending  over  her  with  superincum¬ 
bent  tenderness,  the  toes  of  those  long  glazed  shoes  being  thrust  out 
in  a  peculiarly  marked  stylo,  at  every  turn,  the  obvious  result  of 
special  lessons  and  practice.  Who  the  villainous  impostor  could 
have  been  who  had  inculcated  this  new  step  we  never  could  ascertain. 
Poesibly  it  was  an  original  idea  of  the  performer’s.  Dickens  gave 
one  look  at  it,  as  they  were  making  the  round,  and  immediately 
retreated  “  to  conceal  his  emotions.” 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  summarist  of  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Fort~ 
niffhtly  Beuiew  draws  a  very  severe  picture  of  the  present 
state  of  Parliament.  The  two  great  free  governments  of  the 
world  are  for  the  moment  passing  under  a  cloud.  America  is 
disgraced  by  the  exposure  of  administrative  corruption,  and 
England  by  more  than  one  exhibition  of  parliamentary  levity 
and  hypocrisy.”  It  is  rather  alarming  to  have  our  Parliament, 
of  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  compared  with  auy  American 
institution,  but  the  writer  in  the  ForUiiglUly  carries  his  review 
through  the  various  proceeding  of  this  Session,  and  almost 
succeeds  in  persuading  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
says.  “  Levity  and  hypocrisy  ”  are  strong  words,  and 

~  ~  Lowe  or  Mr. 

some  of 


what  he  ^ 

the  Fortnightly  reviewer  seems"  to  regret  that  Mr. 

Cowon  did  not  use  a  still  stronger  word  in  describini 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  statements  concerning  the  Royal  Titles  Bill — 
the  word,  apparently,  which  David  applied  in  his  wrath  to  all 
mankind.  The  estimate  of  Macaulay  in  the  Fortnightly  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  if  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly  the  weak  points  in  the  historian 
that  Mr.  Morley  is  concerns  in  exposing.  The  same  defects  in 
Macaulay  have  been  described  before,  but  never  so  clearly  and 
forcibly.  How  true,  for  example,  is  the  following  description 
of  his  style ; — 

To  borrow  the  figure  of  an  old  writer,  Macaulay’s  prose  is  not  like 
a  flowing  vestment  to  his  thought,  but  like  a  suit  of  armour.  It  is 
often  splendid  and  glittering,  and  the  movement  of  the  opening 
pages  of  his  History  is  superb  in  its  dignity.  But  that  movement  is 
exceptional.  As  a  rule  there  is  the  harness,  if  there  is  also  often 
the  ween,  of  highly-wrought  metal.  Or,  to  change  our  figure,  his 
pages  are  composed  as  a  handsome  edifice  is  reared,  not  as  a  fine 
statue  or  a  frieze  “  with  bossy  sculptures  graven  ”  grows  up  in  the 
imaginative  mind  of  the  statuary.  There  is  no  liquid  continuity, 
such  as  indicates  a  writer  possessed  by  his  subject  and  not  merely 
possessing  it  The  periods  are  marshalled  in  due  order  of  procession, 
bright  and  high -stepping;  they  never  escape  under  an  impulse  of 
emotion  into  the  full  current  of  a  brimming  stream.  What  is 
curious  is  that  though  Macaulay  seems  ever  to  be  brandishing  a  two- 
gloaming  sword,  and  though  he  steeps  us  in  an  atmosphere  of 
belligerency,  yet  we  are  never  conscious  of  inward  agitation  in  him, 
and  perhaps  this  alone  would  debar  him  from  a  place  among  the 
greatest  writers.  For  they,  under  that  reserve,  suppression,  or 
management,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  finest 
rhetorical  art,  even  when  aiming  at  the  most  passionate  effects,  still 
succeed  in  conveying  to  their  readers  a  thrilling  sense  of  the  strong 
fires  that  are  glowing  underneath.  Now  when  Macaulay  advances 
with  his  hectoring  sentences  and  his  rough  pistolling  ways,  we  feel 
all  the  time  that  his  pulse  is  as  steady  as  that  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tised  duellist  who  ever  ate  fire.  He  is  too  cool  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  single  phrase  of  happy  improvisation.  His  pictures  glare,  but 
are  seldom  warm.  Those  strokes  of  minute  circumstantiality  which 
he  loved  so  dearly  show  that,  even  in  moments  u'hen  his  imagination 
might  seem  to  be  moving  both  spontaneously  and  ardently,  it  was 
really  only  a  literary  instrument,  a  fashioning  tool  and  not  a  melting 
flame. 

We  have  commented  elsewhere  on  Mr.  Grant  Duffs  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Revietv,  and  we  shall  take  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  Mr.  Spudding’s  article,  on  Bacon  in  a  review  of  the 
edition  lately  published  by  Dr.  Abbot,  against  whose  theory  of 
Bacon  Mr.  Spudding  protests.  The  Contemporary  throughout 
is  an  unusually  solid  and  attractive  number.  Mr.  Ralston  con- 


is  an  unusually  solid  and  attractive  number, 
tributes  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Russian  Idylls,  in  which 

he  eraecially  L_„  11 _ 1‘ 

the  Russian  popular  poetry 


sets  himself  to  account  for  the  sadness  of  much  of 
_  In  many  cases  the  sadness  has 
another  motive  than  the  mere  indulgence  of  melancholy,  though 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  softnese  of  the  Slavonic  nature. 
The  pictures  of  rural  life  have  often  been  deliberately  darkened 
for  purposes  of  political  satire.  The  Russian  peasant,  Mr. 
Ralston  says,  is  not  naturallv  doleiul ;  on  the  contrair,  he  is 

as  cheerful  as  a  mau  can  well  be  expected  to  be  who  lives  to 
a  great  extent  on  cabbage  soup  and  smted  cucumbers.” 

The  Corjihill  contains  an  article  of  great  depth  and  acuteness 
on  the  Pessimist  View  of  Life,  considered  practically  and  philo¬ 
sophically.  There  are  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  pessimism, 
some  of  which  are  not  pessimism  at  all,  but  mere  lugubrious¬ 
ness,  occasional  or  habitual.  Thus  the  busy  industrious  bee 
of  a  man  who  occasionally  pauses  in  his  work  to  ask  whether, 
after  all,  it  is  worth  while,  is  not  a  pessimist  proper  ;  otherwise 
we  might  all  be  classed  among  the  pessimists.  Nor  can  the 
man  who  holds  that  life,  on  the  whole,  affords  more  cause  for 
sadness  than  for  mirth  claim  to  be  a  pure  pessimist.  There  is 
a  story  told  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  that  one 
evening  they  set  wrth  to  a  friendlv  gathering  their  respective 
views  of  life.  Hunt  seeing  nothing  nut  sweetness  and  beauty, 
and  Carlyle  meeting  all  his  rosy  pictures  with  counter-pictures 
of  a  bleak  and  dismal  hue.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  starlit 
night,  and,  as  the  disputants  and  the  company  left  the  house, 
all  the  jglories  of  the  heavens  burst  upon  them.  “  There,” 
Hunt  cned,  ^*what  could  be  more  beautirul  P  ”  For  a  moment 
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The  Langham  Magazine,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey, 
has  given  no  promise  as  yet  of  being  a  new  or  a  specially  valu¬ 
able  force  in  magazine  literature.  As  yet  it  has  only  shown 
that  it  is  tiying  to  be  varied  and  popular,  and  to  prove  that, 
though  it  is  edited  by  a  **  schismatic,”  it  is  not  the  organ  of 
any  school,  and  has  a  particular  dislike  to  extreme  views.  The 
most  pleasantly  written  paper  in  the  number  is  a  sort  of  novelette, 
entitled  Photographs  from  my  Album.”  The  story  is  told  with 
much  freshness  and  grace.  Anachronisms  in  such  a  tale  are 
no  great  blemish,  but  to  represent  ^  Middlemarch  ’  as  a  new 
novel  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  this  writer  does,  may  perhaps  be  considered  too  great  a 
liberty.  The  paper  on  “The  Jews  of  England,”  by  Mr.  Pio- 
ciotti,  contains  some  interesting  facts. 

MacmiUan^s  for  this  month  is  full  of  interest.  We  have 
discussed  elsewhere  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  paper  on  the 
Church  of  England.  Mrs.  Masson  contributes  the  first  part  of 
a  charming  account  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  giving  a  most  life-like 

?icture  of  the  household  at  h$treatham  Park  and  its  visitors. 

'he  paper  ends  dramatically  with  Mrs.  Thrale’s  first  meeting 
with  Piozzi,  which  was  destined  to  be  a  turning-point  in  her 
career,  though  she  was  f  little  aware  of  it  when  she  gave 
her  high  spirits  free  scope  in  impolite  mimicry  of  the  stranger. 
Dr.  Hueffer  discourses  leamedlv  and  pleasantly  about  the 
friendship  between  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards  finds  admirable  material  for  an  entertaining  paper  in 
instances  of  the  blunders  made  by  men  of  letters  in  their  allu¬ 
sions  to  musical  matters.  He  has  many  good  stories  to  tell, 
not  the  worst  being  that  of  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
music-publisher  furnished  a  Beethoven’s  “  Dream  of  St. 
Jerome”  to  meet  the  demand  for  it  raised  by  an  allusion  in 
Thackeray’s  *  Adventures  of  Philip.’  Surely  he  is  a  little  too 
sharp  in  taking  Mr.  William  Black  to  tasK  in  speaking  of 
Beethoven’s  “  Farewell.”  Is  there  not  a  piece  called  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  “  Adieu  ”  P 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  cannot  be  said  to  be  quite  up  to 
its  usual  mark,  but  it  contains  one  very  bright  article  by  “The 
Member  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,”  on  the  relations  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  Press.  After  a  brief  history  of 
those  relations,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say : — 

If  the  London  papers  were  to  agree  that  until  the  status  of  their 
representatives  was  properly  acknowledged  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  they  would  utterly  ignore  Parliamentary  proceedings,  a  single 
week  would  suffice  to  see  swept  into  the  lumber-room  that  rusty 
relic  of  antiquity  which  feebly  makes-believe  that  the  public,  who 
create  members  of  Parliament,  have  no  right  to  be  represent^  in 
the  Legislative  Chamber  by  the  Press.  The  Press  can  do  without 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  shows  through  six  months  of  the  year. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  do  without  the  Press,  as  is  made 
clear  when  someone  turns  the  handle  of  the  rusty  crank  of  privilege 
and  stops  the  whole  machinery  of  Parliament ;  whereupon  all 
parties  in  the  House  unite  in  the  effort  to  abuse  the  hon.  member 
who  is  acting  perfectly  within  his  right,  and  by  common  consent 
business  halts  till  the  reporters  are  brought  back  again.  Why, 
then,  does  the  London  Press  sit  down  quietly  under  what,  in  addition 
to  being' a  legislative  absurdity,  is  a  personal  indignity?  For  at 
least  two  reasons.  The  nominal  retention  of  this  obsolete  power 
pleases  the  House  of  Commons  and  does  not  hurt  the  business 
interests  of  the  newspapers.  Theoretically,  members  of  the  Press 
are  intruders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  any  hon.  member 
chances  to  see  them  lurking  about  it  is  bis  duty  to  inform  the 
Speaker,  when  the  Sergeant- at- Arms  must  incontinently  have  them 
bundled  out.  Practically,  provision  of  a  reasonably  sufficient  kind 
is  made  for  their  reception  and  accommodation.  They  have  seats  in 
one  of  the  Gralleries,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  (some  of  which,  it  is 
true,  are  uncommonly  like  condemned  cells)  is  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  together  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  The 
second  reason  is  that  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  evprxt  de 
corps  amongst  British  journalists.  Every  newspaper  fights  for  its 
own  hand,  and  every  journalist  does  the  same,  looking  chiefly  if  not 
solely  to  results  as  affecting  “  the  paper,”  or  himself. 

Blackwood's  contains  an  interesting  paper  on  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod.  “  1896  ”  is  a  very  lively  sketch  of  twenty  years 
hence. 

Fraser's  also  has  a  paper  on  Norman  Macleod,  by 
“  A.  K.  H.  B.”  In  a  gossipy  paper  entitled  “  In  Arden,” 
the  writer  maintains  that  the  Anlen  of  As  You  Like  It 
was  an  ideal  forest,  to  the  creation  of  which  both  Flanders 
and  Warwickshire  contributed  a  share,  and  he  supports 
this  by  arguing  that  the  scenery  is  more  like  Warwick¬ 
shire  than  Ardennes.  In  the  novel  on  which  the  plav  is 


MUSIC 


UAKOEL  S  “  SUSANNA  AT  THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

The  oblivion  which  has  been  the  fate  of  Handel’s  above- 
named  oratorio  for  more  than  a  century  is  a  curious  instance 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  public  opinion.  It  was  first  performed 
in  1749,  and  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  success. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  repeated  till  ten  years  later,  in  the 
year  of  Handel’s  death.  On  the  latter  occasion  important  alte¬ 
rations  had  been  made,  and  the  size  of  the  score  considerably 
reduced.  Since  that  time  no  performance  of  the  whole  work  is 
on  record — not  at  least  in  London.  Even  the  score  was  lost,  and 
not  recovered  till  1850.  A  reprint  of  this  score,  with  the  com¬ 
poser’s  latest  alterations,  has  since  been  published  by  the  German 
Handel  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr#  Chrysander,  the 
well-known  biographer  of  the  composer.  The  latter  version 
has  been  essentially  adopted  at  the  present  revival. 

The  reasons  for  the  strange  neglect  alluded  to  are  not  easy 
to  explain.  The  libretto  is  not  without  dramatic  interest,  and 
the  versification,  although  detestable,  is  certainly  not  worse  than 
that  of  Judas  Maccaheeus,  Jephtha,  and  other  oratorios  of  Dr. 
Morell,  its  presumed  author.  Handel’s  part  of  the  work  is  in  the 
master’s  best  style,  and  contains  beauties  of  vocal  writing 
scarcely  equalled  in  any  of  his  other  oratorios.  The  only  thing 
we  miss  is  a  grand  expansion  of  choral  development,  owing  to 
the  conditions  of  the  libretto ;  and  in  this  circumstance  alone 
we  can  see  an  inferiority  of  Susanna  to  other  works  by  the 
same  composer.  In  his  treatment  of  the  story  the  librettist 
has  followed  the  Old  Testament  pretty  closely.  The  first  part 
shows  the  happiness  of  Susanna’s  wedded  life ;  loving  converse 
between  her  and  her  husband  Joachim  occupying  the  first 
scene.  The  second  scene  introduces  us  to  Hie  Elders,  and  here 
the  poet  has  ventured  upon  an  original  feature  of  dramatic 
characterisation.  One  of  Susanna’s  lovers  is  made  a  strong 
man  who,  impelled  by  desire,  knows  of  no  obstacle ;  the  other, 
a  weak  sentimentalist,  who  calls  on  “  Ye  verdant  hills,  ye 
balmy  vales,”  to  “  boar  witness  of  my  pains.”  This  distinction 
is  consistently  carried  out  in  the  wooing  scene,  and  even  in  the 
accusation  scene  of  the  second  and  third  acts  respectively.  The 
part  of  Daniel  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  not  very 
characteristic  as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned.  By  far  the 
finest  music  is  allotted  to  Susanna,  hers  being  one  of 
the  most  trying  and  at  the  same  time  most  grateful  soprano 
parts  in  Handel’s  repertoire.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  score ;  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  a 
few  amongst  the  numerous  beauties  of  the  work.  Amongst 
these  we  ^  count,  first  of  all,  the  introduction,  an  ^  impres¬ 
sive  piece*  of  orchestral  writing  in  A  Minor,  consisting  of  a 
beautiful  allegro  with  a  short  slow  movement  preceding  and 
following.*  The  opening  chorus,  “How  long,  O  Lord,”  al¬ 
though  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  general  character  of 
the  oratorio,  is  vigorous  and  full  of  pathos. 

The  ensuing  love  duet  between  Susanna  and  Joachim  is 
somewhat  sober  in  character,  but  for  that  reason  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  calmer  nature  of  marital  affection.  In  the  final 
ensemble  w'e  notice  a  striking  sequence  of  sixths  in  the  two 
voices,  Quite  un-Handelian  in  character,  which  might  have  l^en 
written  oy  Bellini.  In  the  same  scene  we  note  a  pretty  air  of 
Joachim,  “Clouds  o’ertake  the  brightest  day,”  beautifully 
declaimed  by  Miss  Elton.  The  part  of  the  first  Elder 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare,  a  t^fpical  “  mild  tenor,” 
who  delivered  his  recitative,  “  Tyrannic  love,”  with  the 
ensuing  air,  “  Ye  verdant  hills,”  already  alluded  to,  with  much 
sentiment.  Signor  Foli,  the  second  Elder,  did  full  justice  to 
the  music  assigned  to  him.  His  sonorous  bass  and  his  em¬ 
phatic  mode  of  delivery  suited  the  part  excellently.  We  have 
never  heard  this  singer  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  strik¬ 
ing  air,  “  The  oak  that  for  a  thousand  years.”  The  part  of 
Susanna  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  order,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  melodious  and  declamatory  passages.  Mies  Anna  Williams 
was  a  charming  representative  of  the  persecuted  matron.  We 
mention  with  particular  approbation  her  rendering  of  the 
pastoral  air,  “  Crystal  streams,”  which  might  occur  in  Haydn’s 
Seasons.  Iler  indignant  rejection  of  the  Elders’  wooing  in  the 
second  act  was  equally  excellent.  The  emphatic  rendering  of 
the  words,  “  I  here  resign  it  all,”  was  masterly. 

Our  opinion  of  Miss  Marie  Arthur  (Attendant  in  the  second, 
and  Daniel  in  the  third  part)  is,  we  regret  to  say,  much 
favourable.  Her  enunciation  of  the  words  is  wanting  in  d^ 
tinctness,  and  her  intonation  not  always  pure.  Particularly  in 
the  upper  notes  her  voice  is  frequently  sharp  and  her  style 
througnout  little  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  oratorio.  One  of 
tie  prettiest  airs  of  the  work,  “  Ask  if  yon  damask  rose  be 
sweet,”  is  assigned  to  her ;  but  she  rendered  it  little  to  our 
satisfaction,  although  greatly  to  that  of  the  audience,  tmless 
the  applause  was  elicited  by  the  well-deserved  popularity  of 
the  couplets.  In  the  second  scene  we  finally  note  the  thoroughly 
dramatic  orchestral  interlude  of  two  bars  illustrating  Snsaana^a 
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astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  Elders.  Of  the  third  part,  we 
will  only  mention  a  magnidcent  chorus  in  G  Minor  expressive 
of  the  people*8  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  innocence. 
The  fugfue  taken  from  the  Chandos  Anthem  ”  is  magnidcent. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  treatment  of  the 
denouement  is  comparatively  unsatisfactory.  The  insertion  of 
some  choral  piece  expressive  of  the  spectators’  feelings  would 
have  given  life  and  colour  to  the  scene.  To  conclude,  our 
warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Weist  Hill  for  the  revival  of 
Handel’s  masterwork  ;  his  conducting  is  marked  by  energy  and 
precision,  although  somewhat  wanting  in  refinement.  The 
performance  was  almost  without  a  hitch ;  only  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  and  that  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  brass 
instruments  came  in  one  bar  too  soon.  The  chorus  is  well- 
trained  ;  the  number  and  efficiency  of  those  rarce  aves  at 
choral  societies,  the  tenors,  being  particularly  noticeable. 


DKAMA. 

- 0— — 

FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

MLLE.  FAVART. 

Mile.  Favart,  who,  after  her  first  appearance  at  the  Fran^ais, 
left  it  for  a  smaller  theatre,  and  returning  to  it  a  year  later, 
became  in  due  course  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
has  of  late  been  somewhat  hardly  treated  by  critics.  With  the 
English  public,  a  player  who  has  once  deservedly  been  a 
favourite  can  always  count  on  finding  a  claim  to  applause 
acknowledged.  The  inevitable  barriers  raised  by  time  between 
the  spectator  and  the  illusion  desired  on  the  stage  are  softened 
and  shaded  by  the  memory  of  former  hours  when  the  power 
that  may  now  have  lost  something  of  its  outward  expression 
could  lift  an  intent  audience  out  of  their  individual  cares  and 
troubles,  and  carry  them  away  on  the  fiood  of  an  exalted 
passion.  This  benevolence  may  doubtless  be  carried  too  far  in 
encouraging  actors  to  remain  on  the  stage  and  encounter  tasks 
for  which  they  are,  from  physical  causes,  utterly  dis¬ 
qualified;  and  the  player  who  joins  discretion  to  other 
merits  will  be  careful,  if  possible,  to  give  no  opening  for  a 
statement  that  he  has  outstayed  his  welcome  on  the  boards. 
But  it  is  surely  better  that  some  indulgence  should  be  extended 
to  long-trusted  servants  of  the  public  than  that  there  should  be 
a  searching  investigation  ana  condemnation  of  their  faults 
the  moment  that  any  diminution  is  perceived  in  their  capacities. 
Mile.  Favart  has  been  indiscreet  in  showing  some  unwillingness 
to  believe  that  any  new  talent  can  succeed  her  in  the  place 
where  for  long  she  reigned  alone ;  she  was  unwise,  for  instance, 
in  attempting  to  prove  to  an  English  audience  that  she  could 
play  the  part  in  Ze  Sphitu'  in  which  Mile.  Croizette  was  win¬ 
ning  applause  from  the  Parisians.  But  many  of  the  qualities 
which  Mile.  Favart  has  possessed  still  exist,  and  require 
only  to  be  used  in  the  right  direction.  She  has  a  strength  in 
passionate  outbursts  which  is  unsurpassed,  an  ease  and  dignity 
of  movement  which  exactly  meet  the  requirements 
of  parts  where  the  comedy  of  drawing-rooms  veils  some 
tragic  interest.  She  excels  in  the  rendering  of  irony  and 
contempt.  Her  commanding  presence  and  incisive  tones 
are  capable  of  conveying  a  withering  scorn.  When  in 
L' Aventuriere  she  turns  on  those  who  are  unmasking  her 

Slane,  and  ends  a  speech  of  bitter  recripiination  with,  “  Relevez 
one  les  yeux,  honnetes  gens  !  ”  the  words  seem  to  cut  as  they 
fall  from  her  lips.  It  is  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  possess¬ 
ing  this  incisive  power  of  speech  which  has  betrayed  Mile. 
Favart  into  a  habit  of  dwelling  too  long  on  her  words,  so  long, 
indeed,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  an  entr'acte  between 
each  of  her  utterances.  The  actress  has,  while  acquiring  this 
trick,  exaggerated  another  which  was  always  a  blemish  on  her 
elocution ;  as  if  to  make  up  for  doling  out  the  greater  part  of  a 
speech  like  something  too  precious  to  be  given  out  but  with 

Eainful  deliberation,  she  seems  at  its  end  to  grow  w’eary  of 
er  self-imposed  task,  and  pours  forth  the  words  which  remain 
with  bewilderinglv  rapid  generosity.  Such  defects  as  these  do 
not  injure  Mile.  Favart’s  remarkable  power  of  byplay  which 
enables  her  to  convey  in  one  look  and  gesture  a  whole  history 
of  suffering,  passion,  or  remorse.  And  whatever  faults  may 
have  been  found  either  now  or  formerly  with  her  method  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Mile.  Favart  has  performed  no 
easy  feat  in  filling  with  success  parts  associated  with  the  name 
of  Rachel. 

One  of  Mile.  Favart’s  most  striking  impersonations  in  the 
modern  school  of  drama  is  Julie  in  M.  Feuillet’s  play  of  that 
name.  The  piece,  although  its  defects  are  in  a  manner  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  veil  which  M.  Feuillet’s  grace  and  skill  of  writing 
throw  over  them,  is  radically  false  and  vicious  in  tone.  M. 
Feuillet  has  a  singular  aptitude  for  taking  an  ugly  subject  and 
glosung  over  its  hideousness.  It  suits  him  to  have  a  base 
motive  for  his  work,  but  he  is  careful  not  to  shock  his  own  or 
his  spectator’s  fine  sensibilities  by  exhibiting  his  theme  in  its 


natural  state.  He  wraps  it  round  with  artfully  disposed 
gauzes  of  sentiment ;  he  cloaks  the  vileness  of  adulterous 
passion  with  a  pretence  of  unselfish  devotion  and  compassion. 
But  the  disgmse  is  a  thin  one,  and  only  the  art  of  such  an 
actress  as  Mile.  Favart  can  induce  a  spectator  to  sympathise 
with  emotions  that  to  a  reader  will  appear  untrue  to  nature  as 
well  as  vicious.  The  part  of  Julie  brought  out  Mile.  Favart’s 
various  merits  in  a  marked  dejnree.  The  light  dialogue  of  the 
first  scene  could  not  be  more  pleasantly  and  gracefullv  spoken 
than  it  was  by  her;  and  yet  she  showed  the  trouble  in  her 
heart  all  the  while.  She  gave  reality  by  the  force  of  her  ex¬ 
pression  and  action  to  the  unreal  speech  in  which  Julie  gives 
nerself  up  as  lost  for  ever  because  her  husband  leaves  her  alone 
for  a  time.  She  softened  in  a  marvellous  way  the  repulsive 
rivalry  between  a  mother  and  daughter ;  and  the  passion  of  the 
last  act,  which  culminated  in  her  death,  was  so  powerful  that 
the  spectator  could  not  but  believe  in  the  vain  image  set  before 
him  by  the  author.  The  death  scene  itself  was  terrible  and  yet 
not  revolting,  because  the  actress  subordinated  the  physical  to 
the  mental  effect,  and  exhibited  not  a  succession  of  contortions 
and  wri things,  carefully  studied  from  the  deathbeds  of  every¬ 
day  occurrence,  but  the  sudden  agony  and  prostration  of  a  frame 
worn  to  destruction  by  the  passions  contending  within  it. 

Another  part  in  which  Mile.  Favart  has  struck  the  keys  of 
many  emotions  is  Marianne,  in  Alfred  de  Musset’s  Let  Caprices 
de  Marianne.  Here,  in  the  dialogue  with  the  reckless  Octave, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  ironical  contempt, 
which  she  uses  to  the  utmost.  As  the  action  goes  on  you  see 
her  love  for  him  growing  by  degrees,  beneath  the  measured 
coldness  of  her  manner.  At  the  end  when  his  dearest  friend 
whose  cause  he  has  been  pleading  to  her  has  been  killed  by  her 
husband’s  assassins.  Octave  delivers  a  desperate  farewell  to  all 
the  sunlight  and  gaiety  of  his  careless  life.  Pourquoi  dites- 
vous.  Adieu  I’amourP  ”  asks  Marianne,  opening  her  arms  towards 
him.  *^Je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  Marianne.  C’^tait  Cdlio  qui  vous 
aimait,”  replies  Octave,  with  cold  contempt.  Upon  this  she 
sinks  to  her  knees,  and  the  curtain  falls  while  she  utters  a 
heart-broken  cry ;  and  this  cry,  as  Mile.  Favart  delivered  it, 
rang  through  the  house  like  a  death-knell ;  it  paralysed  the 
attention  so  that  one  could  scarce  lift  a  hand  to  applaud  the 
power  that  weighed  one  down  with  an  imaginary  horror. 

In  strong  contrast  to  her  rendering  of  passion  is  Mile. 
Favart’s  impersonation  of  the  Muse  in  De  Musset’s  La  Nuit 
dCOctohrcy  who  comes  to  cheer  the  sinking  heart  of  the  poet. 
To  this  she  gives  a  statuesque  stillness  which  has  a  strangely 
supernatural  air ;  the  words  which  she  has  to  speak  recognise 
the  grief  which  she  has  come  to  console,  and  point  to  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  individual  misery  where  it  may  find  relief ; 
as  she  utters  them  they  seem  fraught  with  the  still  sadness 
of  a  summer  evening,  and  the  hope  of  the  dawn  that  it 
contains. 

In  this  part  Mile.  Favart  is  likely  to  be  long  without  a  rival ; 
and  there  are  many  other  parts  which  she  might  hold  undis¬ 
puted,  and  which  give  plenty  of  opportunity  to  a  fine  actress. 


“measure  for  measure”  at  the  haymarket. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  why  Measure  for  Measure  is  not 
often  put  on  the  stage.  It  is  in  some  parts  unsuited  for  re¬ 
presentation  before  a  “  mixed  audience ;  ’’  its  treatment  of  for¬ 
bidden  passions  is  too  frank  for  an  age  in  which  art  is  put 
under  stricter  restraints  than  prevailed  in  the  Elizabethan 
times,  and  it  has  been  condemned  by  modern  taste  as  indeli¬ 
cate.  Yet  few  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  richer  in  dramatic 
elements,  and  contrasts  of  different  rules  of  life,  from  un¬ 
ashamed  indulgence  to  austere  renunciation,  with  various  shades 
of  compromise  with  sensuality  lying  between.  And  there  are 
none  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines  that  afford  more  scope  for  the 
actress  than  Isabella.  Not  even  Juliet  is  so  undividedly  the 
centre  of  the  action  as  Isabella.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
an  actress  with  a  genuine  love  for  her  art  does  sometimes 
venture  to  take  the  plav  out  of  the  closet,  although,  happily 
perhaps,  it  can  never  hope  to  have  “  a  long  run  ”  on  the 
stage.  Miss  Neilson  certainly  deserves  praise  for  the  care 
she  has  bestowed  on  the  study  of  the  character,  and 
even  less  faint  praise  than  that  for  many  passages  of  her 
inteipretation,  but  her  Isabella  is  not  altogether  so  excellent  as 
her  Juliet.  She  realises  neither  the  austere  virginal  dignity  of 
the  heroine,  nor  the  sudden  fiashing  and  scathing  outbursts  of 
the  pure  fire  of  her  anger  against  base  lust.  One  might  have 
forgiven  the  actress  for  coming  forward  all  graceful  smiles  and 
courtesy  in  recognition  of  the  applause  which  greeted  her  en¬ 
trance,  although  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  regain  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  grave  majesty  with  which  the  consecrated  virgin  pro¬ 
nounces  her  first  greeting,  “  Peace  be  within  this  house.”  We 
might  have  forgiven  that,  because  if  Miss  Neilson  had  tried  to 
keep  up  the  character  in  the  face  of  the  usual  applause,  some  of 
her  auaience  might  have  thought  her  stilted  and  uncourteous. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why,  when  Lucio  came  in  to  tell  her 
that  a  man  wished  to  speak  to  her,  she  should  smile  more  like 
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a  young  mias  expecting  to  bear  that  somebody  bad  proposed  for 
her  hand  than  a  severe  novice  who  was  preparing  to  renounce 
the  world  and  all  its  joys.  That  was  not  well  done ; 
hut  Miss  Neilson  was  much  happier  in  her  first  interview  with 
Angelo,  when  she  went  to  him  to  beg  for  her  brother’s  life. 
The  shamefacedness  with  which  she  dragged  out  her  first 
words,  her  hatred  of  the  offence  sitting  as  a  weight  on  her 
tongue,  while  the  sisterly  love  in  her  heart  would  not  let  her 
be  silent,  was  finely  conceived,  and  very  perfectly  rendered. 
All  through  this  first  interview,  the  severest  critic  could  not 
liave  found  a  fault  But  the  next  interview  was  not  so  well 
sustained.  The  actress  had  then  to  show  us  whether,  when  at 
last  Isabella  comprehended  the  meaning  which  her  innocence 
missed  so  long,  she  could  give  all  their  scorching  efiect  to  the 
words  with  which  the  insulted  maiden  turns  in  the  grandeur  of 
her  chastity  upon  the  hypocritical  deputy,  and  makes  him  shrink 
and  cower  before  the  fire  of  her  scorn.  The  pale  pleading  nun 
is  transfigured  in  an  instant  into  the  likeness  of  an  avenging 
an^l ;  the  lightnings  of  justice  are  in  her  hand,  the  proud  fire  of 
indignant  ch^tity  leaps  from  her  eyes.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest 
situations  in  all  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  only  the  very 
highest  genius  could  embody  its  full  power.  Here  Miss 
Xeilson  failed,  and  proved  that,  excellent  and  conscientious  as 


which  Signor  Petruccelli  fought  at  one  time  with,  if  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  Signor  Nicotera,  which  arose,  we  believe,  out 
of  a  political  dispute,  created  at  the  time  considerable  sensa¬ 
tion. 


Dr.  Leo  Ross,  who  has  attained  some  distinction  as  an 
elocutionist  in  the  provinces,  gave  a  reading  at  Willis’s  Rooms 
last  Friday  evening.  Dr.  Ross  read  from  Shakespeare,  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  other  authors,  and  was,  perhaps,  especially  effective 
in  his  delivery  of  Longfellow’s  King  Robert  of  Sicily  ”  and 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  “  Phil  Blood’s  Leap,”  which  latter  he 
rendered  with  considerable  vigour  of  expression.  His  delivery 
is  very  impressive,  though  occasionally,  it  may  be,  he  oversteps 
the  limit  which  ought  to  divide  reading  from  acting. 


In  fashionable  circles  there  is  much  talk  of  an  impending 
marriage  between  Mr.  Disraeli’s  infant  Egeria  and  the  late 
Lord  Macaulay’s  famous  schoolboy. 


A  very  interesting  lecture  on  Art  in  1476  was  delivered  last 
week  by  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 


her  art  always  is,  and  charming  as  she  is  in  less  terrible  charac-  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  being 
ters,  the  character  of  Isabella  does  not  lie  within  the  walk  of  chair. 


her  genius. 


VAKIORUM  NOTES. 


It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  only  member  of  his 
Cabinet  who  has  any  strong  prepossession,  or  prepossession  at 
all,  in  favour  of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  Whatever 
honour  or  obloquy  the  measure  is  destined  to  confer  upon  its 
author  ought,  we  understand,  to  be  his  alone ;  his  colleagues 
are  merely  passive  instruments.  Their  position  may  be  de¬ 
scribed,  without  change  of  words,  in  the  following  lines  from 
Wordswortli’s  **  Waggoner  ” : — 

lie  was  patient,  they  were  strong, 

And  now  they  smoothly  glide  along, 

Recovering  breath,  and  pleased  to  w’in 
The  praises  of  mild  Benjamin. 

Perhaps  two  other  lines  from  the  same  poem  will  describe  with 
equal  accuracy  the  position  of  the  Prime  Minister — 

All  care  with  Benjamin  is  gone, 

A  Caesar  past  the  Rubicon. 


Dr.  Karl  Ferdinand  Ranke,  the  well-known  philologist,  died 
a  few  days  ago,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  lie  was  bom  at 
Wiehe  in  Thiiringen  in  1802,  and  was  the  brother  of  Leopold 
Ranke,  the  distinguished  historian,  and  of  Heinrich  Friedrich 
Ranke,  the  celebrated  Protestant  theologian  and- preacher. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  by 
British  and  Foreign  Artists  at  T.  McLean’s  New  Gallery, 
7  Haymarket,  contains  some  works  of  considerable  importance 
and  interest.  G.  H.  Boughton  is  represented  by  four  pictures. 

The  Leaf”  and  “The  Flower,”  both  illustrations  to  Chaucer, 
“  The  Morning  Ride  ”  and  “  Divided  Attention.”  Of  these 
the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  subject  which  the  artist 
has  called  “The  Leaf” — a  woman  in  Early  English  dress, 
“  whose  hevenely  figured  face  ”  gives  this  picture  a  high  place 
among  Mr.  Boughton’s  works.  AlbertMoore’s  “Dolce  far  Niente,” 
“  Apples,”  and  “  The  Screen,”  are  delightful  examples  of  this 
artist’s  studies  of  women ;  and  with  Henry  Moore’s  two  sea 
scenes  and  Boughton’s  “  Leaf,”  should  perhaps  take  the  first 
place  in  the  list.  There  is  a  “  Shore  Scene  off  Hastings,”  by  j 
Linnell  Senior,  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  a  small  picture, 

“  The  Startled  Deer,”  bears  the  name  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  but 
evidences  no  especial  mark  of  her  power.  “  The  Miller’s 
Daughter,”  by  J.  D.  Watson,  is  a  good  example  of  his  colour. 
A  small  Edouard  Fr^re,  “  Going  to  School,”  deserves  mention ; 
and  L.  Munthe’s  “Near  Haarlem,  Holland,”  would  not  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  one  of  the  Dutch  masters.  Erskine  Nicol,  Vicat 
Cole,  and  many  other  names,  will  be  found  represented  in  this 
gallery. 

The  sudden  death  of  Petruccelli  della  Gattini  is  announced 
in  the  Italian  papers.  Signor  Petruccelli  was  a  biilliant, 
somewhat  eccentric,  member  of  the  Radical  party  in  Italy.  He 
was  an  admirer  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  follower  of  Garibaldi, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  independent  of  all  leaders  and  all  men 
in  his  criticisms  and  political  conduct.  He  was  the  author  of 


They  do  some  things  very  funnily  in  France.  The  Acaddmie 
des  Jeux  Floraux  has  just  closed  its  annual  solemn  session  at 
Toulouse,  and  the  results  of  the  lyric  tournament  are  published. 
It  appears  that  81  odes,  6.3  elegies,  29  idyls,  and  26  epistles, 
have  been  subjected  to  this  year’s  tribunal.  The  prizes  were 
of  the  customary  fanciful  kind.  For  his  martial  piece,  “  La 
Charge  de  Montbronn,”  M.  Riebardon  received  a  “reserved 
violet.”  Why  not  b. preserved  violet?  A  piece  entitled  “  The 
Locomotive,”  was  rewarded  with  a  gilliflower.  M.  L^once 
Fabre  des  Essarts  (Heavens !  what  a  name  I),  for  his  ode,  “  Aux 
Jeunes  Poetes,”  became  the  blushing  possessor  of  a  marygold. 
But  perhaps  the  most  oddly  rewarded  person  was  M.  Antoine 
Camus,  who  for  a  discourse  in  prose  on  Alfred  de  Musset  re¬ 
ceived  an  eglantine  !  These  prizes,  laid  for  the  meantime,  wo 
suppose,  in  a  hortus  siccus,  will  be  distributed  at  a  special 
solemn  session  on  May  3, 1876.  We  regret  to  say  that  of  66 
sonnets  to  the  Holy  Virgin  which  were  sent  in,  not  one  re¬ 
ceived  a  prize.  It  is  not  too  late.  There  is  yet  time  for 
Cardinal  Manning  to  send  out  a  few  paper  roses. 


The  London  Annual  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  was  held  last  year  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  and  adja¬ 
cent  Exhibition  Galleries,  will  this  year  be  held  in  the  Galleries 
of  the  Architectural  Union  in  Conduit  Street,  W.,  and  will  be 
open  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  Galleries  at  Ken¬ 
sington  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Scientific  Instruments. 


A  plaster  statuette  of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  has  just  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Neville,  a  near  relation  of  the  popular 
actor  of  the  same  name,  which  was  inspected  at  his  studio  on 
Monday  last  by  the  young  artist’s  friends.  Casts  have  been 
sent  to  the  International  Exhibition  shortly  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  and  to  the  Paris  Salon. 


The  original  manuscript  of  the  collection  of  old  French  lyrics, 
known  as  the  “  Chansonnier  Clairembaut,”  which  was  long 
supposed  to  be  lost,  has  just  turned  up  in  the  possession  of  a 
lady  who  inherited  the  MS.  from  her  father.  Another  old 
French  MS.,  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  First  Crusade,  has  been 
lately  discovered  among  some  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Vicar  of 
Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  by  P.  Meyer. 


We  are  not  in  general  admirers  of  precocious  performances 
or  infant  phenomena,  but  the  young  Alsatian  lady.  Mile,  de 


a  work  called  *  The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Conclaves,’  Kolmar,  who  appeared  at  St.  George’s  Hall  on  Wednesday 
which  is  for  the  most  part  a  bitter  and  unmeasured  attack  on  afternoon,  is,  on  the  whole,  less  open  to  exception  than  youth- 
the  Papacy,  full  of  epigram  and  eloquence.  Signor  Petruccelli  ful  performers  generally  are.  Mile,  de  Kolmar,  who  is  only 
hod  many  friends  in  this  country,  and  was  for  several  years  twelve  years  of  age,  showed  her  early  talent  in  a  variety  of 
Italian  correspondent  of  the  late  Mwming  Star.  A  duel  illustrations.  She  sang  in  various  languages,  played  on  the 
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piuo,  aoeoiBpaiiied  heneU  on  tSie  hai^  aiid  on  tiie  riolm,  and 
Mntmed  aemral  eharacterg,  all  wHb  a  akiH  wkieb  would  hare 
been  remarkable  eren  if  tbe  jostb  oi  the  performer  were  not 
taken  into  account  She  was  probablj  most  aucceaaful  in  ^  La 
Lisette  de  B^Mager.**  IClle.  de  Kolmar  was  assisted  bj  her 
teacher,  Mr.  C.  A.  Le  Duke. 


to  Lirerpool,  by  the  reasd  mentioned,  ia  still  tirinf  at  Halifax, 
and  has  notiiing  to  do  with  K^th>Thompaon.  Kridenoe  has, 
koweyer,  been  fumlsked  of  Keith-Thompson  baring  been 
engaged  in  an  endeavour  of  using  the  steamers  .Rkms  and 
Celtic  foT  a  timilar  criminal  parpose,  as  he  did  ia  the  case  of 
tbe  Motel. 


Mr.  Moncnre  D.  Conway,  while  in  America,  was  strongly 
urged  to  accept  the  charge  of  tbe  congregation  in  Boston,  of 
which  Theodore  Parker  was  formerly  minister.  The  induce> 
ments  held  out  were  very  strong,  but  Mr.  Conway  preferred  to 
retain  the  position  be  has  held  so  long — ^that  of  minister  to  the 
congregation  of  South  Place,  Finsbury. 


At  Hamburg,  where  there  is  a  considerable  population  of 
English  origin,  an  **  English  Club  ”  has  been  established,  com¬ 
prising  commercial  men  as  well  as  men  of  the  learned  class. 
It  counts  already  120  members.  Scientific  lectures,  theatrical 
and  derUmatory  peiicirmances,  are  noted  down  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Club. 


Tbe  general  administrator  of  theatres,  Herr  von  Hiilsen,  has 
issued  his  usual  annual  report  concem|ng  the  four  Royal 
theatres  of  Berlin,  Hanover,  Kassel,  and  Wiesbaden.  Kleist’s 
Hermmme-SchiaclU  The  Battle  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest 
was  a  most  favourite  play  during  the  past  year.  At  Berlin,  in 
the  Royal  Theatre,  114  classic  repreaentatioos  were  given — 
among  which  10  of  Lessing,  16  of  Schiller,  29  of  Kleist,  but 
37  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  Opera  House,  Mozart  occupied  the 
first  place,  as  regards  the  number  of  performances.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  him  came  Richard  Wagner,  whose  Tannhaueer^ 
Lohmgrin^  and  Rimxi  were  the  favourite  operaa. 


Tbe  University  of  Strasburg  is  in  a  fiouri^ing  state,  and 
growing  with  great  rapidity.  There  are  now  077  regular 
“  matriculated  ”  students,  and  thirty  ^  hoepitants.”  Of  these, 
536  are  Germans,  including  105  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  Faculty  oi  Law  has  197  students  who  regularly  attend  the 
courses  of  lecture;  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  191;  the  Faculty 
of  P*hilosopfay,  96 ;  the  Faculty  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Sciences,  96 ;  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  50.  The  numbw  of 
professors  and  **  pri vat-docents”  is  78.  This  is  a  very  favour¬ 
able  state  of  things  indeed,  conrideiing  that  there  are  some 
thirty  German  universitiea,  some  of  which  have  between  1,000 
and  3,000  students,  and  that,  until  lately,  political  csmsea 
seemed  to  operate  against  the  University  of  Strasburg. 


The  secret  and  cotrfidential  correspondwice  of  Count  Cavour 
with  foreign  statesmen,  which  had  unaccountably  disappeared, 
has  been  recovered  by  the  Italian  police  through  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  eleven  autograph  letters  of 
Napoleon  IH.,  eight  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  three  of  Prince 
Gortschakofi*,  among  those  recovered  documents.  After  the 
death  of  Count  Cavour,  the  Italian  Government  seized  all  his 
papers ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  contents  of  the  tind  now 
made  will  be  published. 


Interesting  frescoes  diacovered  in  an  ancient  Roman  colum-  ] 
barium,  cs*  grave  vault,  have  been  recently  discussed  in  several 
sittings  of  the  German  Archseological  Society  at  Rome.  The 
opinion  prevailed  that  these  pictures  represented  the  rise  of 
Alba  Longa,  Lavinium,  and  Rome.  The  exposure  of  the 
twins  Romulus  and  Remus  results  with  special  clearness  from 
the  pictures.  It  is  noticed  that,  in  the  representation  of  the 
construction  of  Rome,  the  masonry  is  given  exactly  in  the 
shape  still  to  be  seen  in  the  fragments  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  In  the  frescoes  hitherto  discovered,  the  Greek  myth, 
and  smaller  Iknaillar  subjects,  were  mainly  treated.  The 
present  find,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  Roman  legend,  is 
therefore  cf  particular  interest. 


Richard  Wagner’s  great  trilogy  will  be  performed  at  Bay¬ 
reuth  on  August  13  and  16,  and  the  following  Sunday.  There 
are,  in  tbe  theatre,  1,340  numbered  seat^,  besides  the  gallery 
reaerved  for  princes.  Above  the  latter  gallery,  there  is  one  for 
a  general  audience.  The  hotels  of  the  small  town  have  400 
beds  at  their  disp'jsition ;  the  inhabitants  offer  accommodation 
for  1,300  pen>oos.  Among  the  audience,  the  United  States — 
chiefly  Boston  and  New  York — Russia,  England,  and  even 
France  will  be  largely  represented. 


Since  tbe  Hans  Sachs  Commemoration  of  1874,  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  the  comedies  of  that  “  Father  erf  the  Modem 
German  Drama,”  who  was  also  the  Patriarch  of  the  Master- 
singers.  In  the  National  Theatre  at  Berlin,  one  of  his  best 
farces — The  Hot  Iron.,  which  has  reference  to  a  kind  of  con¬ 
jugal  ordeal — was  given  before  an  appreciative  audience. 
Marie  Seebach,  a  leading  actress,  played  the  chief  part  in  that 
comedy,  which  has  been  arranged,  for  the  necessities  of  the 
modem  stage,  by  M.  Rudolf  Gen6e.  The  critics  speak  highly 
of  the  droll  humour  of  the  old  playwright.  That  silly  rhyme, 
which  said  that — 

Hans  Sachs  was  a  shoe- 

Maker,  and  poet  too— 

a  rhyme  which  ignorance  and  intellectual  obtuseness  have 
often  attributed  to  the  famed  popular  singer  himself,  is  now 
but  rarely  heard  any  more,  and  only  repeated  by  those  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  poet.  A  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Hans  Sachs  is  being  brought  out. 


Romeo  et  Juiietie  has  been  a  great  success  at  Vienna.  Mme. 
Patti  and  Signor  Nicolini  were  called  thirty  times  before  the 
curUdn.  M.  Gounod  is  expected  shortly  at  Vienna. 


In  the  Hamburg  Thalia  Theatre.  Berlin  students  are  to  play 
the  patriotic  drama,  Students  and  LiUzow  VolunteerSf  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  suffered  fmm  the  inundation  of  that 
Hanseatic  town.  Last  year,  they  did  the  same,  in  the  National 
Theatre  at  Berlin,  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schroder. 


M.  Offenbach,  who  leaves  for  Philadelphia  on  the  22Dd  inst., 
has  agreed  to  conduct  fifteen  concerts  in  that  city,  and  fifteen 
at  New  York.  Besides  the  payment  of  all  his  expenses,  he  is  to 
receive  200/.  per  night. 


The  ofiiclal  report  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Bremen 
authorities,  which  has  just  been  published,  confirms  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  real  name  of  the  criminal  author  of  the  Bremer- 
hafeiLajmlosion  is  Alexander  Keith,  a  native  of  Halifax,  Nova 
S6otia.^He  was,  during  the  Union  War,  on  the  side  of  the 
Slaveholders’  League,  and  made  mdeh  money  through  blockade¬ 
running.  Tbe  nickname  given  him,  at  that  time,  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  was  that  of  **  the  Confederate  ConsuL**  He  subsequently 
robbed  his  employers,  by  forgery  and  embezzlement,  of  large 
sums — to  the  amount,  it  is  believed,  of  200,000  dollars. 
Assuming  tbe  name  of  **  Alexander  King  Thompson,”  and 
then  of  “  William  King  Thompson,”  he  became  guilty  of  new 
crimes  in  pecuniary  matters.  No  proof  has  been  adduced  of 
his  having  been  the  cause  of  the  deetruction  of  the  Citt/  ef 
Bostonj  as  was  believed  until  recently.  The  Mr.  James 
Thomas,  who  despatched  the  boxes  of  fur  from  Halifax,  N.S., 


The  fairy  piece,  Le  Rot  Dortj  was  produced  at  the  Vari^t^s 
last  week.  In  their  new  work,  MM.  Labiche  and  Delaoour 
conduct  us  to  the  land  of  dreams.  There  are  some  pretty 
scenes  in  the  play,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  more  suited  to  the 
Chatelet  or  Porte  St.  Martin.  So  far  it  has  had  a  fair 


success. 


A  very  amusing  piece,  Mon  mart  est  a  Versailles^  by  MM. 
Bosnach  and  Gastineau,  has  appeared  at  the  Palais  RoyaL 
The  authors  avail  themselves  of  a  droll  situation  afforded  ^7 
two  gentlemen,  who  assume  the  name  of  a  Deputy.  The  one,  an 
erring  husband  who,  on  his  return  home,  finds  himself  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  caresses  instead  of  the  reproaches  of  his 
wife,  who  is  under  the  delusion  that  her  husband  is  the  eloquent 
author  of  a  speech  reported  that  day  as  having  been  delivered 
by  ^L  Leblanc ;  the  other  is  a  young  gallant  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  access  to  Mdme.  Leblanc’s  house,  assumes  the  name 
of  the  said  Deputy.  The  meeting  results  in  a  political  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  most  laughable  kind.  Ravel  and  Hyacinthe 
are  delightful  in  these  principal  parts,  and  treat  the  audience 
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to  a  round  of  fun.  Zouhu  has  also  been  produced;  but 
presenting,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  gay  life  of  a 
courtesan,  it  cannot  be  called  an  agreeable  production. 

After  many  postponements  it  was  decided  that  Jean  d Arc 
should  be  performed  on  Wednesday,  April  6,  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris. 

Le  Hoi  dYvetoty  an  opera-bouffe  by  MM.  ChabrillatH^mery 
and  Vasseur,  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Th^tre  Taitbout. 
This  piece,  which  has  little  to  recommend  it,  was  performed 
at  Brussels  two  years  ago. 

The  first  performance  of  Le  Petit  Tour  du  Monde^  by  MM. 
Delilia  and  Carolus,  will  shortly  take  place  at  the  Folies- 
Marigny. 

There  is  some  talk  cf  reviving  Octave  Feuillet’s  Julie  at  the 
Com^die  Fran9ai8e. 

A  good  story  reaches  us  from  Milan.  A  young  nobleman  of 
that  city,  of  marriageable  age,  and  master  of  a  fortune  of  10,000 
francs  a  year,  not  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  look  out  for  a  wife.  His  pursuits  in  life  not 
being  of  the  most  strenuous  character,  he  had  leisure  to  com¬ 
bine  amusement  with  research.  Accordingly  he  advertised 
his  want  in  a  Milanese  newspaper,  requesting  that  every  answer 
to  the  advertisement  might  be  accompanied  by  the  portrait  of 
the  lady  who  replied.  A  collateral  result  of  this  notice  was 
that  two  or  three  of  the  best  photographic  artists  of  the  city 
had  more  work  on  their  hands  than  they  could  attend  to.  The 
direct  result  was  sixty-five  letters,  with  as  many  fair  maidenly 
countenances  as  would  furnish  a  good-sized  album.  The  answers 
were  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  parental  certificates,  setting 
forth  in  touching  language  the  charms  and  virtues  of  the 
daughters.  Embarrassed  by  a  choice  of  such  unexpected 
variety,  and  desirous  to  gratify  that  sense  of  humour  which 
even  the  serious  nature  of  his  quest  could  not  repress,  the  young 
man  replied  to  each  of  his  correspondents  that,  before  coming 
to  a  final  decision,  a  personal — not  exactly  interview,  but 
inspection,  would  be  of  advantage.  To  each  'of  the  ladies,  of 
course  without  the  knowledge  of  the  others,  he  sent  a  ticket 
for  an  orchestra  stall  in  the  Scala  theatre,  announcing  that  he 
himself  would  be  in  a  particular  box,  the  number  and  situation 
of  which  he  stated.  A  few  evenings  later,  the  play-going  public 
of  Milan  were  perplexed  to  explain  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
rows  of  stalls  in  that  immense  building.  A  long  line  of  beauties, 
in  toilettes  of  extreme  elegance,  unbroken  by  a  single  black  coat, 
was  observed.  Furtively,  and  with  trepidation,  did  each* 
damsel  from  time  to  time  raise  her  opera-glass  to  that  box — 
the  cynosure  of  many  bright  eyes — in  which  the  graceful  youth 
reposed.  Suspiciously,  and  with  darkened  brow,  did  each  damsel 
turn  to  the  long  file  of  her  neighbours,  and  wonder  at  the  mag¬ 
netism  which  drew  each  glass  to  the  one  central  spot.  By- 
and-by  the  audience,  to  whom  some  hint  of  the  secret  had 
leaked  out,  began  to  give  audible  signs  that  they  enjoyed  the 
joke.  The  sporadic  laughter  of  the  theatre  increased  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  young  ladies,  and  the  contagion  of  fun  turned  the 
sporadic  mirth  into  a  general  roar.  At  this  point  our  informant 
drops  a  veil  over  the  scene,  concluding  his  narrative  with  the 
trumpet-call,  Daughters  of  Eve,  revenge !  We  question  if 
that  young  man  will  get  married  in  Milan. 

A  famous  German  romance,  written  in  1009,  which  has  been 
recently  adapted  for  popular  usage  by  Dr.  Elard  Hugo  Meyer, 
the  learned  continuator  •  Grftnm  Mythology,  has  given 
rise  to  a  violent  attack,  on  the  part  of  an  Ultramontane  leader, 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  at  Berlin.  The  romance  in  question 
is  called  ^  Simplicissimus.’  It  is  acknowledged  by  Dahlmann 
and  others  as  an  excellent  source  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Germany  during  and  immediately  after  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  which  so  fearfully  desolated  that  once 
powerful  and  prosperous  country.  Herr  von  Schorlemer-Alst, 


is  true,  Grimmelshansen  nevwtheless  preserved  strong  patriotic 
views.  In  the  third  book  of  his  wofk  he  speaks  of  the  rising 
up  of  a  Hero  in  Germany,  who  will  restore  dvic  freedom  by 
handing  over  to  each  town  the  government  over  its  surrounding 
territory,  and  forming  a  great  Towns’  League,  and  who  will 
call  together  a  German  Parliament,  abolish  all  villeinage,  make 
an  end  to  war,  and  render  life  in  the  Fatherland  an  Elysian 
pleasure.  This  foreshadowing  of  German  Unity  and  Freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  *  Simplicissimus  *  seems  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  offence  in  the  eyes  oi  the  Ultramontanes.  The 
excitement  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Berlin  is  not  yet 
allayed,  everybody  being  now  occupied  in  reading  the  book, 
which  but  few  men  have  hitherto  studied. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  upon 
the  publication  of  a  very  important  work  upon  Gallic  money, 
to  be  composed  of  two  parts.  The  first  will  be  the  catalogue 
of  the  unique  collection  of  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale.  The 
second  part  will  contain  explanatory  text,  and  a  large  number 
of  designs  by  M.  Ch.  Robert.  Another  very  interesting  numis¬ 
matic  work,  *  The  Early  Coins  of  America  and  the  Laws  govern¬ 
ing  their  Issue,  comprising  also  Descriptions  of  the  Washington 
Pieces,  the  Anglo-American  Tokens,  many  Pieces  of  Unknown 
Origin  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  and  the 
First  Patterns  of  the  United  States  Mint,’  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby,  has  been  just  published  in  New  York  by  the  author. 

The  Concerts  of  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  are  now  being 
reorganised ;  some  of  the  best  musicians  of  the  Opera  and  the 
Op^ra  Comique  will  be  among  the  performers  for  this  season. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  ;— **  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  deroted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  yon — could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colonrs — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  snrely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 

3 res.  This,  therefore.  Is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu- 
ons,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers  -  Messrs.  Coutts  k  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


AUTOTYPE. 

ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPIHC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA 

TIONS. 


■The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pseloeographical,  Numismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins.  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Biro.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawter. 


The  LI  VERPOOL  and  LONDON  andGLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Comhill,  London. 

Under  the  new  series  of  Life  Policies,  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Partici)tat{ng  class. 

Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates. 

Fire  Insurances  upon  e<|uitablc  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
Agent  of  the  (Tomimny. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  DepOt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Moui^ng 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  A-  “Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

J-  llshed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  falling 
due  at  Lwly  Day  should  be  renewotl  l)cfore  9th  April  or  the  same  will  become 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHQiNIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Ijonibard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Secretaries 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  COEN  FLODE 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  CJockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Notk. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Laixcet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  13,  1875. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEI1*TS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  BumDDia  Society,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildings,  CJhanoery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Poesession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Frkkholo  Land  SoaETr,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  (Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  honrs  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o'clock.  On  Monday's  the  Bank  is  open  nntil  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  he  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE) 


COEN  FLOUE 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR. 


Lancet, 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
"of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 


application  of  the  fine  properties 

our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavonred  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  nntil  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Oasette. 


O-EOIjOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

/^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

VT  I/XJY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Spedmens,  lar^r,  in  Cabinet,  vrith  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  CloUections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Tennant  will  give  Sir  Elementary  Lectures  on  Geology  during  Easter  Week, 
at  149  Strand,  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Fee,  10«.  6</.  for  the  Ourse. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufsdurers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
diriinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.- 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  dt  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

”  Elitabeth  Laienby.'* 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Betablished  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapade. 
gENNETT’S 


WATCHES, 


GOLD  PRESENTATION 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.-JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchMers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

tJ  FACTORY,  64  and  68  Cheapside. 


'Yy^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  — 


By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolours,  £10  10«. ;  *'  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


a  EAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  ed. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Dc^k  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s,  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA 

Vy'  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best 


BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oeet  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


aiGNET  BINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


£2  2s. ;  £8  8s.;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6 16«. ;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16«.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reoui 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  1«. ;  Name  Pla 


uire 

late. 


2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2«.  8d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


\7ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2s.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13«.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  &al  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


Ball  programmes,  bv  culleton.  —  aii  tbe 

n'^west  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  LaneL  Ixtndon,  W.C. 


OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  witb  crest,  :fil  L*.,  £2  2s., 

£3  3*.,  £4  4.».,  £5  5*.,  £6  6j.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranl)Oume 
Street,  London,  W.C!.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  te  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  tbe  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  €d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  52s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  52s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Speedily  Restores  lirey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 


ly/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S 

iA_L  _  Sp^ily  R«to^  Grey  Ha^r  to  its  (Wginal  Co^qr^ 

Mbs. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  snrpa.«sed. 

IVfILLARD’S  “  IN\HS1BLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

lYL  6d.  Packets.  Is.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.-^f  all  Chemi^,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS; 
44  Barbican,  London. 


“O 


L  D 


U  C  E.— 


ENGLAND”  SA 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wuoi-Ei^oME  1  Delicious  !  1  Piqua>’T  ! !  1  —  Manufactured  sok-ly  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  tlii‘  principal 
Grocers,  Draggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


and 


r  pURTLE !  TURTLE  !  TURTLE !  —  Thick,  Clear, 

-L  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily.— MAIELLI  A  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confec- 

Park. 


tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde 
MAIELLI  A  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

^  Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig's  signature  across  lalx-l. 


'piIE  EMPEBOB  OF  BUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

•A  LONDON. — His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
onMr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


B 


ENSON,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

-A- ^  Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  I.udgate  Hill. 

IVrOVELTY. 

Tv  Clocks,  far  s 


English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

Clocks, far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Glothic,  Mediaeval,  Renainance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 


Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000 
Watches,  £2  to  £200 
Jewellery,  new  dcsigrns,  £2  to  £5,000 


Plate  ( Presentation,  Prize,  Regi  mental) , 
£5  to  £500 

Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 
£300 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 
J.  W.  Benson’s  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2s.  €d. ;  gilt,  8s. — Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


JJEAL  &  SON, 


196,  190,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


^EAL  &  SON. 

gEDSTEADS. 

REDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


ETEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con- 

•LX  taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 

by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVKR’nSBMBNTS. 
84  FLEET  STREET.  KC. 


From  ths  ”  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  ApHl  29tt,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  ti  betfond  compare  the  most  iis/^uentuU  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  wheU  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  In  New  York,  drculates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  Amerioa,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  In  tbe  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bay  largely  hero.  These  ore  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  tbe  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  nnderstood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  bnsiness  with  Eugland. 


From  the  ‘‘  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,**  November  9lh,  1872. 

**  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  heu  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  tn  the  Northern  States.’* 


Letters  respecting  AdvertisemenU  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highiand,  the  Nbw  York  Tribcnk  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  S.O. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says : — ”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  tbe  measore.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

”  It  Is  not  often  that  we  find  onrselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  oocauon  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oasette. 

”  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Oasette. 


London  :  E.  D ALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Dr.  LOCOCK’S  pulmonic  wafers.  —  From  Mr. 

Thresh,  ('hemist,  High  Street,  Bnxton  :  ”  Many  cures  of  asthma,  bronchitis, 
coughs,  and  colds  have  come  under  my  notice.  No  other  m'Nlicine  cures  so 
quickly,  sab-ly,  or  pleasantly.”  I’kild  by  all  Druggists  at  1«.1|</.,  2«.  9d.,  4«.  6d., 
and  11a  per  box. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 
k  Descrlptlre  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVIEDA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCO British  Medical  Journal. 


BOLE  PSOPRIETORS, 


TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  o1 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moet  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  streng^en,  arrest 
preserve,  and  cause  a  moet  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  d 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonia 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


BROWNE’S 


DR.  J.  COLLIS 

CHLORODYNE 

IS  THB  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  againnt  the  unfounded  statemente  frequently 
made,  "that  the  comppeition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Cbemiste  and 
the  Medical  I*rofeasion.’’  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  hy  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ex-Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  hino,  and  it  has  haflied  all  attempts  at  analyse  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  The  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 

CAUTION.— Vioe-Chanoellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  sUted  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  moet  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases, 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Cnmp,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effei'tually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi> 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 

J.  C.  Bakkr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.— "  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
and  certain  Anodyne  we  have." 

Dr.  M’Mili.ua.n,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland.—"!  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  medicine  known." 

From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  Si  Co.,  Homcastle.— “  Wu  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  nse  of  Chlorudyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  npon  it  as  an  excellent 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great 
advantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects." 

Sold  in  bottles  at  1«.  ‘Js.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each.  None  is  genuine  without 
thewords"Dr.J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE"  on  the  Government 
Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  aooompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer: 

J«  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblic  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BT7FF-COLOtJBED 
W RAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4«.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  hair  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  senrf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  wUl  be  found 

upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 


npon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  'organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
l^ng  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Is.  Hd.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hiU,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


In  consequence  of  Hpurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  ore  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

PubUc,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have  ^  * 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signature,  thus  ^ 

Which  will  bo  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE’ from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

IWr  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  ^Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  WorlJ. 

November,  1874. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.  —  Dangerous 

Catarrhs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Influenaa,  are  rife  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Hepatic  and  renal  congestions  frequently  occur  as  the  result  of  checked 
skin  action,  giving  rise  to  serious  s]Hnptoms  and  preventing  attention  to 
business  or  pleasure.  No  time  should  be  lost  on  the  first  appearance  of  any 
indications  of  the  invasion  of  these  diseases,  for  the  symptoms  may  be  checked 
effectually  by  the  use  of  these  valuable  remedies.  The  penetrating  local  effect  of 
the  Ointment  acts  sorely  in  the  affected  parts,  and  restores  them  to  a  healthy 
condition ;  and  the  Pills,  judiciously  taken  in  accordance  with  the  lucid  directionB, 
reheve  the  congestive  capillaries  and  materially  lessen  the  chance  of  serious 
mischief  supervening. 
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by  the  author  of  “the  battle  of  DORKING.” 


This  dsy  is  published, 


THE  DILEMMA. 


Author  of  “The  Battle  of  DorUng.” 

3  Tols.,  crown  8to.,  £1  5s.  M. 

Originally  published  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.** 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  price  M. ;  by  post,  7d. 

PLUNDERING  AND  BLUNDERING. 


“I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.” 

Mkrchakt  or  Venice. 


“  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur.’ 


WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  BookseUers. 

THE  LATE  MR.  GROTE. 


Now  ready,  8vo.,  6s. 

QEVEN  LETTERS  CONCERNING  the  POLITICS  of 

SWITZERLAND  pending  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1847.  By 
GaoROE  Grotb,  F.B.S.,  Author  of  the  ”  History  of  Greece.”  With  an  unpub¬ 
lished  Letter  written  to  M.  Da  Tocqubvillb  shiurtly  after  the  War. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


RITISII  MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 


RBCENTLT  ISSUED,  AND  ON  RALB  BT 


Messrs.  Lonohans  ii  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row ;  Mr.  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly ; 
Mr.  Quarttch,  15  Piccadilly ;  and  Messrs.  Asher  &  Co.,  13  Bedford  Bow, 
CoTent  Garden,  London.  Also  by  Messrs.  Asher  Co.,  Berlin. 

Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Mannscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
years  1854-1860.  Additional  MSS.  19,  720-24,  026.  1875, 8vo.  15s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Spanish  Langnage  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  Vol.  I.  1876.  8vo.  15s.  (Including  Class  I. 
Theology ;  II.  Belles-Lettres  and  Scienoe ;  m.  History). 

The  (hineiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol.  IV.  A  selection  from  the 
Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  of  Assyria.  Prepared  by  Major-General  Sir  H.  C. 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  FJl.S.,  assisted  by  George  Smith,  Assistant  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  1875,  fol.  11.  (Containing  70  litho¬ 
graphed  plates  of  Inscriptions,  including  the  Chaldean  Account  of  the  Deluge. 

Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  1.  The  Coins  of  the 
Eastern  Khaleefehs,  Amawee  and  'AblAsee.  By  S.  L.  Poole.  Edited  by  B.  S. 
Poole,  Keeper  of  the  Coins  and  Medals,  British  Museum.  1875,  Svo.  124.  (With 
eight  plates  of  tjrpioal  speoimans,  oxaoutod  by  tho  autotypo  moohnuioal  prooess 
fi^  casts  in  plasW  ;  five  Indices,  Ac.) 

Catalogne  of  the  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  n.  Catalogue  of  the 
Btriges,  or  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey.  By  B.  B.  Sharpe,  Assistant,  Department 
of  l^logy,  British  Museum.  1875,  8vo.,  164.  (With  Index,  Woodcuts,  and 
fourteen  coloured  plates.) 

Catalogne  of  Marine  Polyzoa  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
Part  III.  Cycloetomata.  By  George  Busk,  F.B.S.  1876,  8vo.,  5s.  (With  84 
lithogrraphed  plates,  by  the  Author.) 

British  Museum  :  J.  WINTER  JONES. 

March  18, 1876.  Principal  Librarian. 


W.  C.  BENNETTS  POEMS,  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Library  Edition,  crown  8to.,  Illustrated,  cloth,  64. 


Baby  may— home  poems  and  ballads. ^People’s 

Edition,  in  Two  Parts,  Paper  Covers,  I4.  each. 


“  One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  Poets.  Let  us  say  that  every  mother  ought 
to  learn  *  Baby  May  ’  and  *  Baby’s  Shoes  ’  off  by  heart.” — Westminster  Review. 

‘‘  The  love  of  children  few  Poets  of  our  day  have  expressed  with  so  much  naive 
fidelity  as  Dr.  Bennett.” — Examiner. 

**  Those  readers  who  do  not  as  yet  know  ‘  Baby  May  ’  should  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  forthwith ;  those  who  have  that  pleasure  already  will  find  her  in 
good  company.” — Chsardian. 

”  Many  a  tender  thought  and  charming  fancy  find  graceful  utterance  in  his 
pagi«.” — A  thenatum. 

”  ‘  Baby’s  Shoes  ’  is  worthy  to  rank  with  ‘  Baby  May,’ '  which,  from  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  finished  charm  as  a  picture  of  infancy,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
among  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bennett’s  productions.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

”  Some  of  his  poems  on  children  arc  among  the  most  charming  in  the  language, 
and  are  familiar  in  a  thousand  homes.” —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

”  Of  all  writers,  the  one  who  has  best  understood,  best  painted,  best  felt  infant 
nature,  is  Mr.  Bennett.  We  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  only  a  charming  and 
richly-gifted  Poet  who  is  describing  childish  beauty,  but  a  young  father  writing 
from  hSi  heart.” — Miss  MitfonTs  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life. 


Songs  for  sailors.  Cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  36.  Qd. ; 

Paper,  I4. 


“  Spirited,  melodious,  and  vigorously  graphic.” — Morning  Post.  “  Very 
spirit^.”— Dfli/y  News.  “  Really  admirable.” — Pall  Mall  Oatette.  ”  Right  well 
dona.**— Illustrated  London  News.  “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”— 
Advertiser.  “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enjoy.” — Echo. 

‘‘  Dr.  Bennett  has  devoted  his  lyrical  powers  to  a  noble  object  in  this  com¬ 
prehensive  yet  inexiKnsive  work.  This  gem  deserves  to  be  patronised  not  only 
by  our  entire  Royal  Navy,  but  by  all  our  Sailors’  Homes  and  all  our  Mercantile 
Marine  Associations.  It  is  a  capital  shilling’s  worth.” — Liverpool  Mail. 

**  Dr.  Bennett  is  the  most  Popular  Song-writer  in  England  at  the  present 
time.” — Sunderland  THmes. 

“  'There  Is  no  one,  nowadays,  to  compete  with  Dr.  Bennett  as  a  Popular  Song- 
MTlter.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dlbdln.” 

Oraphic. 


HBNEY  B.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


nmE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-L  the  Exaionkr.  The  Female  Franclilse.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 


Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  Md 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8to.,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4. 2d. ;  cloth  24.,  by  post  24. 2d. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 
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NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


FOR  APRIL. 


Now  ready,  price  26.  ^d. 


Mr.  JOHN  DANGERFIELD  contributes  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  for  April  a  complete  NOVELETTE;  and  Mr.  PHILIP 
BOURKB  MAR8T0N  a  complete  STORY. 


Mr.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN  contributes  an  Article  upon 

LUCRETIUS  and  MODERN  MATERIALISM ;  and  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
DRUMMOND  a  Paper,  entitled  "  INCIDENTS  of  AFRICAN  TRAVEL.” 


Dr.  FRANZ  HUEFFER  is  the  Author  of  a  Paper  upon  the 

TROUBADOURS. 


Mr.  OSWALD  CRAWFURD  writes  upon  ANCIENT  and 

MEDI.EVAL  MUSIC ;  and  Mr.  TURNER  npon  ARTBMUS  WARD  and 
the  HUMOURISTS  OP  AMERICA. 


The  EDITOR  contributes  the  usual  Quarterly  Paper,  entitled 

“CURRENT  LITERATURE  and  CURRENT  CRITICISM.” 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  A  TYLER,  Warurick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


rnHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  282,  will  be  published 

JL  on  Wkdnbhdat,  April  12. 


'  C0KTKHT8 : 

I.— GREEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE, 
n.— SIR  WILLIAM  AND  CAROLINE  HBRSCHEL. 
ra.— PLATE  AND  PLATE  BUYERS. 

IV.— TAINE  ON  THE  OLD  REGIME  IN  PRANCE. 

V.— KASGAR,  PAMIR,  AND  TIBET. 

VI.— THE  KEPPBLS  :  LORD  ALBEMARLE’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

VII.— UTILITARIANISM  AND  MORALITY. 

VIII.-SWINBURNB’S  ESSAYS. 

IX.- CHURCH  INNOVA’nONS. 

*•*  Nos.  279  and  280  (forming  Vol.  140),  containing  the  GKNKaAL  Inuxx  to 
Volumes  122  to  139  of  the  Quartkblt  Revikw,  will  be  published  at  the  aMn* 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  8vo.,  64. ;  post  free,  64. 5d. 

Botanical  names  for  English  readers.  By 

BakdalH.  Aloock. 

L.  REEVE  &  CO.,  5  Henrietta  Street,  Corent  Garden. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  One  Volnrne,  fancy  boards,  copiously  illustrated, 
price  One  Shillhig. 

rriHE  WEEKLY  COMPANION.— Conducted  by  W.  H.  C. 

-A-  Nation.  Containing — ’Gainst  Wind  and  Tide,  a  Serial  Story  (complete)  ; 
The  Secret  of  the  Mine,  a  Serial  Story  (complete)  ;  A  Jaunt  with  a  Gipsy  ;  A 
Merry  Andrew’s  Sorrow ;  A  Dead  Man’s  Mati‘,  a  Lighthouse  Keeper’s  Yam  ; 
A  Souvenir  from  the  Deep  ;  A  Dreadful  Trade ;  The  Old  Batman  ;  Good  Things 
from  the  Dramatists ;  Seeds  of  Thought ;  Poeby,  and  Music,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Published  at  44a  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  royal  8vo.,  price  24. 

OUMMARY  DIGEST :  Return  to  Parliament  of  Owners  of 

0  Land  1873,  England  and  Wales.  (The  New  Doomsday  Book.)  Bv 


k-7  Land  1873,  England  and  Wales.  (The  New  Doomsday  Book.)  By 
Fkedeiuck  Pubdt,  FJ3.S.,  Principal  of  the  Statistieal  Department,  Local 
Government  Board. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  8.W. 


THE  NEW  &  FOPULAB  NOVELS. 


A  FIGHT  with  FOETUNE.  By  Mortimer 

Collins.  3  vols. 


NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Eandolph,  Author 

of  “  Wild  Hyacinth,”  “  Gentianella,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  most  enjoyable  novel.  Mrs.  Randolph’s  charaoters  are  tme  to  nature. 
Her  style  is  the  purest  English.”— Coer/  Jounutl, 


EESELIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.” 

SECOND  EDI'nON.  8  vols. 


“  A  novel  of  more  than  common  merit.  ’  Ersilia  ’  is  a  character  of  mnch  beanty, 
and  her  story  holds  the  reader  with  an  nnrclaxing  interest.  A  quite  unusual 
ability  in  drawing  character  is  the  distingnlshing  excellence  of  this  novel.” 

Spectator. 

“  In  this  pure  and  graceful  tale  we  find  equal  power  with  its  predeoeasor,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more  of  pathos  and  also  a  great  deal  of  admimbly  distinctive 
portraiture.  ‘  Brsiliu  ’  is  a  charming  heroine.” — Post. 


GUAEDIAN  and  LOVEE.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraber,  Anthor  of  “  Denison’s  Wife,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  There  Is  merit  in  this  novel.  It  is  amusing  and  likely  to  be  popular.  Mrs. 
Fraser’s  strong  point  is  the  delineation  of  character.” — Post. 


DIANA  CAEEW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,”  Ac.  8  T(ds. 

“  A  delightful  story.  The  reader’s  i^mpathles  onoe  enlisted  for  *  Diana,’  never 
flag.  The  various  characters  are  all  life-like,  and  in  her  dialogues  Mrs.  Forrester 
is  especially  happy.  ’  Diana  Carew  ’  is  a  really  good  book.”— JoAn  Bull, 


The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

Linnaeus  Banks,  Anthor  of  “  God’s  Providence  House.”  3  vols. 


HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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CHATTO  AND  WINDUS, 

PUBLISHERS. 

- 4 - 

MEMOEIALS  ■  of  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT 

STEPHEN  HAWKER,  Vicar  of  Morwenrtow.  By  the  Rer.  F.  O.  Lkb, 
D.C.L.  Demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait  and  lllostra 
.  ^  tions,  price  12i. 

“  Dr.  Lee’s  ‘  Memorials  ’  is  a  far  better  record  of  Mr.  Hawker,  and  gives  a  more 
reverent  and  more  true  idea  of  the  man.  .  .  .  Dr.  Lee  rightly  confines  himself  to 
his  proper  subject." — Athenceum, 


f  f 


NEW.  KIOVELS  at  all  THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorxr.  3  vols,,  crown  8vo. 

*'  It  Is  always  dilBcalt  for  anyone  not  personally  concerned  in  English  politics 
to  write  atx>nt  them'  without  making  s^ous  blunders,  and  even  Mr.  Trollope 
has  not  always  succeeded  iu  avoiding  mistakes;  but  the  author  of  the  novel 
before  us  keeps  clear  of  error,  and  writes  pleasantly  enough." — Athenaeum. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OF  KARS.’ 

MINSTERBOROUGH :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwtth,  O.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN :  a  Novel.  By  Henry 

Kinoslbt.  8  vols.,  crown  8 vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

JEAN  MIDDLEMASS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MR.  DORILLION ;  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

DLBMAM,  Author  of  **  Wild  Georgie,"  *'  Lil,"  3io.  3  vols.,  crown  8to. 

[In  the  press. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  with 
Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  of  EMINENT  ETONIANS.  By 

Sir  Edward  Crkast,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World."  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  price  Is.  6d. 

'*  A  new  edition  of  '  Creasy’s  Etonians '  will  be  welcome.  The  book  was  a 
favourite  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  has  maintained  its  reputation.  The 
value  of  this  new  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Creasy  has 
added  to  it  several  memoirs  of  Etonians  who  have  died  since  the  first  edition 
appeared.  The  work  is  eminently  interesting." — Scotsman. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  of  SHAKESPEARE, 

1628.  An  exact  rmroduction  of  the  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile, 
by  a  Photogtapbic  Ihrocess.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  O.  Haluwrll 
Philuppb,  Esq.  Small  8vo.,  Boxbnrghe  binding,  price  10«.  6d. 

"  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Wlndus  belongs  the  merit  of  having  done  more  to 
facilitate  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the  Shaks- 
))eare  clubs  and  societies  put  together.  A  complete  facsimile  of  the  celebrated 
first  folio  edition  of  1623  for  bolf-a-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
enterprise.  Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily  rather  diminutive, 
but  it  is  ns  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
as  useful  and  far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  the  latter." — Athenaeum. 


WESTLAND  MARSTON’S  WORKS. 

WESTLAND  MARSTON’S  DRAMATIC  and 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Coujjctkd  Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo.,  price  18<. 

"  *  The  Patrician’s  Daughter  ’  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic 
lib'ratur.; — a  r  al  emanation  of  mind.  We  do  not  recollect  any  modern  work  in 
which  states  of  thought  are  so  freely  developed  exix'pt  the  *  Torquato  Tasso  ’  of 
(iocthe.  The  play  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  same  gcn.se  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is 
a  work  of  art ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  development.  .  .  ‘  'The 
Favourite  of  Fortune  ’  is  one  of  the  m*)st  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
English  prose-comedy  that  luis  been  raiule  during  the  present  century." — Times. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "ENGLISH  GENTLEMANS  LIBRARY.” 

Madame  D’ARBLAY’S  DIARY  and  LETTERS. 

Edited  by  her  Niece,  Cii.milottr  Barkett,  A  New  Edition,  illustrated 
by  numerous  fine  Portraits  eng;ruvcd  on  Steel.  4  vols.  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  364. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKE  of  SAINT-SIMON, 

During  the  Reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Regency.  Translated 
from  the  French  and  Edited  by  Baylk  St.  John.  A  New  Edition.  3  vols., 
8 VO.,  cloth  extra,  price  '27s. 

SWIFT’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and 


Verse.  With  Memoir,  I'ortrait,  and  Illustrations, 
extra,  price  7s.  Qd. 


Crown  8 VO.,  cloth 


JOSEPH  and  his  BRETHREN:  a  Dramatic 

Poem.  By  Chaiilks  Wki.U'<.  With  Vignette  Portrait  and  an  Introductory 
F.H8ay  by  Alokrnon  Chari.gh  Swinburne.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
with  Portrait,  priw  fii. 

"  In  its  combination  of  strength  and  delicacy,  in  sweet  liquid  musical  flow,  in 
just  cadence,  and  in  dramatic  iucislveuess  of  utteranoe,  the  language  throughout 
keeps  closer  to  the  level  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatist  than  that  of  any  dramatist 
of  subsequent  times." — .itheiiaeum. 

W.  8.  GILBERT. 

ORIOINATi  PLAYS.  By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

A  Wicked  World,”  "  Charity,”  “  Palace  of  Truth,”  “  Pygmalion,” 
‘‘  Trial  by  Jury,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  9s. 

*•  His  workmanship  Is  in  its  way  perfect ;  it  is  very  sound,  very  even,  very  well 
■ostained,  and  excellently  bulanool  throughout.”— 06j<vw. 

CHA’TTO  St  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  FAR  FROM  THE 
MADDING  CROWD.” 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY,  Author  of  “  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd." 

With  11  Illustrations  by  George  du  Mauiuer. 

2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  21*. 


The  SHORES  of  LAKE  ARAL.  By  Major  Wood, 

Royal  Eng^ineers.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo.,  144. 

STRAY  PAPERS.  By  John  Ormsby,  Author  of 

“  Autumn  Rambles  in  North  Africa.”  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  fid. 

The  FINE  ARTS  and  their  USES.  Essays  on  the 

Essential  Principles  and  Limits  of  Expression  of  the  various  Arts.  With 
Especial  Reference  to  their  Popular  Infiuence.  By  Wiluam  Bkllars. 
Crown  8  VO.,  94. 

*‘E88a}’s  of  considerable  assthetio  value,  clearly  thought  out,  and  often 
eloquently  expressed." — Graphic. 

"  We  believe  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  art  are  as  a  rule  little  under¬ 
stood,  and  we  think  that  the  publication  of  these  well-written  essays  will  d«  • 
much  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  those  principles.” — Standard. 

"  A  work  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  all  who  take  interest  in  art  mat¬ 
ters.” — Scotsman. 

AS  LIFE  ITSELF.  By  the  Author  of  « Clare 

Payee’s  Diary."  Fcp.  8vo.,  4s. 

The  KING’S  SACRIFICE;  and  other  Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  94. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

A  VERY  WOMAN.  By  M.  F.  O’Malley.  3  vols. 

NEW  NOVEI.  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  LUCY  PITZADAM.” 

PARLEY  MAGNA.  By  Edward  'Whitaker, 

Author  of ‘‘ Lucy  Fitzadam.”  2  vols. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 
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^pHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  292,  AirrU  will  be 

-L  pnblishcd  on  TiiuiUiDAT  next. 

Contents ; 

I.— CONNOP  TUIRLWALL.  BISHOP  OP  ST.  DAVID’S. 

II.— RECENT  SCOTTISH  NOVELS. 

III. — RAILWAY  PROFITS  AND  RAILWAY  LOSSES. 

IV. — LORD  MAYO’S  INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

V.— LINDSAY  ON  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  AND  ANCIENT 
COMMERCE. 

VI.— LORD  ALBEMARLE’S  REMINISCENCES. 

VII.— CAPPONI’S  REPUBLIC  OP  FLORENCE. 

VIII.— SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

IX.— LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OP  LORD  MACAULAY. 


London ;  LONGMANS  St  CO. 


Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  BLACK. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  BIOGRAPHY. 


Now  ready,  In  2  vols.  8vo.  price  364.  cloth, 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OP 

LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew,  GEORGE  O.  TREVELY’AN,  M.P. 


Loudon,  LONGMANS  CO. 


Just  published,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  price  64. 

1. _  .  .  .  _  I 

ROSS  NEIL’S  NEW  PLAYS: 

ELFINELLA ;  or,  Home  from  Fairyland. 
LORD  and  LADY  RUSSELL. 

By  ROSS  NEIL, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;’’  "  The  Cid ;  ’’  "  Duke  for  a  Day,  or  the  Tailor 

of  Brussels,"  Ac. 


ELLIS  Si  WHITE,  29  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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BDWABD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satubdav,  April  8,  1876.  ^ 


